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STATE OF TENNESSEE. 

The fine emblematic picture on this page was designed express- 
ly for the Pictorial by Billings, and has been engraved in the high- 
est style of art by Andrew. In the circle are the State arms, with 
the plough and olive branch, typical of peace and agriculture, in 
the shield, and a boat laden with cotton gliding over the surface 
of the river. In the foreground is a spirited group of horses and 
mules. To the left are a sugar-house and farm hands; to the 
right a group of cattle. The State of Tennessee is bounded north 
by Kentucky and Virginia, east by North Carolina, from which it. 
is separated by the Alleghany Mountains ; south by Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, and west by Arkansas and Missouri, from 
which it is divided by the Mississippi River. It includes an area 
of about 45,000 square miles. The first settlers were from North 
Carolina, who built Fort Loudon, in East Tennessee, in 1757. 
Constant forays of the Indians impeded the progress of coloniza- 
tion, until after the Revolution. It originally formed a part of the 
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possessions of North Carolina, but was finally ceded to the United 
States, and was admitted a sovereign State in 1796. Among the 
distinguished leaders this gallant State furnished to the war of 
1812, was General Andrew Jackson, who won immortality by his 
conduct in that war. Tennessee has sent two presidents to Wash- 
ington—Jackson and Polk. The population of the State, in 1850, 
was 1,002,717. Of the entire population, 103 were engaged in 
mining, 227,739 in agriculture, 2217 in commerce, 17,185 in manu- 
factures, 55 in ocean navigation, 302 in internal navigation, and 
2042 in the learned professions. The surface of the State is 
agreeably diversified, and its area embraces mountain, hill and 
valley, much of the soil being of extraordinary fertility. Gold has 
been found in this State, and iron, salt, coal and copper exist in 
abundance. The rivers afford abundant means of transportation, 
and all of them ultimately reach the Mississippi. According to 
the census of 1850, there were 72,735 farms, occupying 5,175,173 
acres of improved land. Among the forest trees are pine, sugar- 


maple, juniper, red cedar, savin, poplar, hickory, walnut, oak, 
beech, sycamore and cherry. Among the wild animals are deer, 
raccoons, foxes and squirrels. The natural water power, with its 
abundance of coal and other fuel, when its railroad system is com- 
pleted, must make it a great manufacturing State. In 1850, there 
were 2861 manufacturing establishments. On January 1, 1855, 
there were 517 miles of completed railroad in the State. Tennes- 
see has but little foreign commerce, but a large domestic trade. 
Her educational establishments are numerous and noted. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1850, there were eight colleges, one theologi- 
cal school, one medical school, 2680 public schools, with 104,117 
pupils, and $198,511 income ; 264 academies and other schools, 
with $155,000 income; and attending schools, as returned by 
families, 146,200. In the same year, there were 2027 churches. 
There were also eight daily, two tri-weekly and thirty-six weekly 
newspapers, circulating 2,139,644 copies. The literary resources 
of the State are well developed. 
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{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SPANISH 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. ‘ 


[CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BRIDAL NIGHT. 


RETURNING to his chateau, the Duke de Santarem soon had a 
visit from his confessor, who brought a letter from the Count de 
Lerma, appointing that very day for his marriage. The good monk 
had scarcely left, when a valet announced a cavalier arrived from 
Madrid. It was Don Fernand d’Albayda. The duke remembered 
him to have been the one who caused his arrest at Lisbon; and 
trembling with rage and fear, he desired him to be shown in. Don 
Fernand entered, and as he bowed, the duke cried with impatience : 

“J know what brings you here ; it is useless, for I consent to 
all. I will marry her; all the world wishes it, to commence with 
you.” He spoke, thinking that Don Fernand had come on the 
part of the duke, and was surprised when he anpwened : 

“‘I wish the contrary, and I came to oppose it.’ 

“You?” 

“Yes. The person you pretend you are to marry is the friend, 
the sister of my betrothed; she belongs to my family, and I will 
defend her. Or, as I think the marriage is against her will—” 

“I know more than you, for she has declared to me she does 
not wish it.” 

“ Knowing that, you will still persist ?” 

“Yes. Ihave my reasons. I will say to you, senor, that I will 
marry or not, as suits me,” coldly answered the duke. 

“Then you are a coward—a villain! What place and how will 
you mect me ?” answered Fernand, bowing. 

“A challenge—a challenge ! that is the first happiness that has 
come to me to-day. Choose yourself, Senor Fernand; all will 
please me.” 

“To-morrow is fixed for your marriage, I believe ?” 

“To-day or to-morrow—little matter.” 

“This evening, then, in the park, I will meet you, when the 
clock strikes eight. 1 will kill you, and thus at least prevent the 
marriage.” 

So saying, the two separated,—the duke smiling to think that 
his adversary knew nothing of his hasty marriage. 

The marriage had taken place, as we have seen, in presence of 
the confessor Cordova, Carmina, Juan, and all the vassals of the 
duke. As the party left the church, the corregidor Josue Calzado, 
who figured in the first pages of our story, arrived with a despatch 
from the minister for the bride. 

When Alitea had closed the door to the secret stairway after 
Juan, she walked calmly to the door at which she heard the knock- 
ing, and opened it. She started with surprise when she saw before 
her Don Fernand d’Albayda, for she believed him still in Lisbon, 
and scarcely paid any attention to the corregidor, who was over- 
whelming her with cendolences. The bride of but a few hours 
was now a widow! ‘These were the first words she caught. Her 
heart beat fast with joy. Who could blame her? Hastily she 
learned that Don Fernand had come to the corregidor’s house at 
nine o’clock, with the news that the Duke de Santarem had been 
found dead in his park. 

Gravely Alitea replied to the corregidor : 

““Qur duty is to imstitute a severe, active-search after the guilty. 
He ought to be punished ; I wish—I demand it. It is my duty to 
pursue him, and I will do so rigorously.” 

“ Like the noble woman that you are,” said Fernand ; 
am ready to second you with my name and power.” 

At this moment, Pacheco, the corregidor’s nephew, entered, 
wholly out of breath. 

“JT believe I have found the murderous wretch, and we will 
eross-question him, if you wish it, my uncle,” he stammered out, 
as soon as he could speak. 

At this moment, all eyes were directed towards a young man 
who walked painfully between four alguazils. His shirt, covered 
with blood, showed that he was wounded in the breast and 
shoulder. He raised proudly his pale, calm face, as he entered, 
and Fernand and Alitea were frightened as they recognized, the 
one his friend, the other her brother. It was Yezid! 

An alguazil gave the chief the papers, seized upon the prisoner, 
and the corregidor said, bluntly : 

“ Approach and answer.” 

“ He cannot answer,” exclaimed Alitea, tremblingly ; “he is not 
in a state for it, it is evident. He is badly wounded.” And she 
brought forward a large cushioned chair, placed him in ii, and 
hastened to hand him some wine and dress his wounds, saying, as 
she did so, to the corregidor : “‘ He must be revived, for if he loses 
consciousness, nothing will be gained from him.” 

“Very just,” he replied, and made a sign for Pacheco, his 
nephew, to go and execute some orders he gave him. Then the 
corregidor began to overlook the papers. “I see by the super- 
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scriptions to these letters that his mame is Yegid @’Alberique, and 
that he lives in Valencia.” 

Alitea trembled with affright, and Fernand exclaimed impa- 
tiently : 

“Ip a moment, senor corregidor, and we will examine them 


“As you wish; and while awaiting you, Iean commence the 
report, as my nephew proposed. Will you show me a place 
where I shall not disturb the duchess by it ?” 

“ Here, senor, here,” said Alitéa, and opened the door of a little 
ante-chamber adjoining, whose windows looked out on the park. 
“ You will find there all that you need in writing.” 

The corregidor and two or three of his men entered the room, 
and at last Yezid found himself alone with Fernand and Alitea, 
who said to him, despairingly : 

“Thou, Yezid! thou, my brother!” 

Fernand, at this name, made a gesture of surprise. 

“Yes, my friend,” replied Yezid, looking at him and holding 
Alitea’s hand ; “my well beloved sister, whom I did not wish to 
be sacrificed, and I came to defend her.” 

“You also ?” cried Fernand. 

“Ah! is that why you left Lisbon, Senor Fernand?” said 
Alitea. 

“Yes, yes, senora. I did not know that you had a brother, and 
thought that the affianced husband of Carmina perhaps could save 
you.” 

“JT understand,” said Yezid, speaking painfully,—“ I understand 
now. Iarrived at Madrid, but did not find the Duke de Santa- 
rem; then I came here ; it was about seven o’clock. I wished to 
speak with him. A young girl told me he received no one, but he 
was probably walking in the park. Then I retraced my steps, 
and met the duke. We met in a solitary alley. I spoke: 

««To marry a young girl, senor, it is necessary to have the con- 
sent of her parents and relations, and you have not asked mine.’ 

“<«Who are you?’ 

“*The brother of Alitea.’ 

“What does that matter?” 

“<Tt matters that you cannot marry her.’ 

“<The marriage is consummated before God and men.’ 

« « Ah—well! what God and men have left undone, I will do ;’ 
and I drew my sword. 

“Yon come too late,’ he answered me; ‘another awaits me for 
the same reason, and I owe him the preference ; you afterwards.’ 

“J placed myself before him, and barred his passage. 

“*Me first.’ 

“«Tmpossible. They await me.’ 

“«T will prevent you from making another step ;’ and I struck 
his face. Furious, he drew his sword ; he attacked me with great 
vigor, and the combat lasted a long time. I felt that I was wounded, 
and my strength was leaving me ; but I thought of you, my sister, 
—of my father, who had said to me, ‘ Deliver your sister.’ Then 
I threw myself upon him; I struck him and killed him. I have 


fulfilled my promise. Thov art free, my sister.” 

“And thou art lost!”’ cried the young girl, weeping. ‘ Thou 
hast fought a duel, and the corregidor knows thy name—Yezid, 
son of the Moor d’Alberique.” 

“ And the Moors,” said Fernand, “cannot either carry arms or 


fight a duel ; the laws of Philip II. forbid it.” 


“J know that well,” replied Yezid; “I know that I have defied 
them. Death is the portion of those of us who kill a Christian.” 

“But we will protect you,” cried Fernand. 

“ Perhaps,” replied Yezid, shaking his head doubtfully. 

“JT am sure,” said Alitea. “We will obtain thy pardon. If we 
could prevent the first searches, and hide you in some retreat !” 

“] know of one,” replied Yezid, “in the house of my father; 
once there, I defy the inquisitors to find me.” 

“It would be necessary to reach Valencia, and, in your state, 
that would be almost impossible. If we had only twenty-four 
hours advance, then we might—” 

“ But we have not one, my dear sister,” continued Yezid, half- 
smiling. “It is necessary to be resigned. When the corregidor 
comes back, I will avow all to him.” 

“No, no; I conjure you, my brother; avow nothing yet.” 

“ What good is it to hide the truth? I cannot do it always.” 

“ Be silent !’”’ cried Fernand. “ They return.” 

It was Pacheco, pale and trembling. His teeth chattered and 
his knees knocked together, and yet his face expressed satisfaction. 

“My uncle—my uncle!” said he, entering. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Fernand. “ What do you wish 
to say to the corregidor?” 

“ That he is right. Senor, the Duke de Santarem is not dead !” 

At this news, Alitea turned pale; Fernand placed his hand 
upon his sword, and Yezid half raised himself. 

“ You found him in the park, and he had returned to life ?” said 
Fernand, seeking to hide his anxiety. 

“No. I saw him ascending the grand staircase. He walked so 
quickly that I could scarcely overtake him; but I did, and it was 
he. ‘To prove it, I seized hold of his mantle, and he impatiently 
asked the reason. I told him my unele wished to see and speak 
with him,—that it was necessary, and gave him my reasons ; and 
in spite of his resistance—for he resisted me strongly and impa- 
tiently,—I called two of my men, and have brought him before 
the duchess. Where is my uncle?” 

Alitea, unable to speak, showed him the little room. Pacheco 
left, and at the door he entered, appeared a man led by two algua- 
zils. He was enveloped in a black mantle, and his face was hid- 
den by a gray hat, surmounted by a red feather. 

“It is the man-I saw in the park !” exclaimed Fernand. 

At these words, the unknown, by a sudden movement, escaped 
from his guards, Atthe same moment his hat fell off, and Alitea, 
Yezid and Fernand simultaneously uttered a cry of astonishment 
and terror. 

It was the Duke de Santarem! Jt was at least the height, figure 
and face of the Duke de Santarem. Forany one less pre-occupied, 
or less interested, it was easy to see that the present duke was 
older, stronger, squarer built than théllfher ; that in his face was 


something gross and common, instead of the exceedingly refined 
air of the other. 

All these things Fernand and Alitea remarked. Fernand made 
a sign to the alguazils to retire, and approached the unknown 
quickly, and putting into his hand a purse filled with gold, said : 

“ This evening, until to-morrow, obstinately maintain that you 
are the Duke de Santarem, and your fortune is made.” 

Before the unknown could answer, the door of the little saloon 
opened. The corregidor, radiant with joy, appeared, followed by 
his nephew and three aids. 

“Pacheco was not mistaken,” cried he. “Is it possible that 
senor the Duke de Santarem has returned to us ?” 

“Yes, senor corregidor,” replied the unknown, without being 
disconcerted, and he extended his hand with a certain dignity to 
the magistrate which completed the illusion. The worthy corre- 
gidor seized it, and pressed it between his own to testify his joy at 
secing him safe. 

“IT was right, and I pray senor duke will pardon my error, 
nearly fatal, for it came near causing the illness of the senora.” 

“T have not recovered yet,” replied Alitea, pale and trembling. 

“ And,” continued the magistrate, “it needs only the presence 
of her husband to completely cure her. And now that the duke is 
alive and well, I wish to have explained how the mistake was 
made,—how Yezid d’Alberique came to be wounded ?” 

At the name of Yezid, the unknown raised his head, and looked 
at the young man attentively. The corregidor remarked the ges- 
ture, and said, laughing : 

“Yes, senor; they accused this young man with having killed 
the duke, and we find him on the contrary alive and unharmed, 
while the young man is wounded. How can that be explained ?” 

“ Very easily,” said Fernand, with a coolness and readiness 
which frightened Yezid and Alitea, and puzzled the unknown. 
“ This evening I arrived from Madrid, to speak to the Duke de 
Santarem, on the part of the Count de Lerma. I came too late. 
Senor duke was walking in the park, I was told, and I was hasten- 


ing to join him, when I came upon a man stretched in one of the 
paths. I believed naturally that it was the duke whom I sought. 
I tried to bring him to life, but in vain; and then believing him 
dead, I sought aid, and after walking two hours, I came to the 
hotel where you slept. During that time, there had been a duel; 
I must confess it to you. Of the two adversaries, one, the Duke 


de Santarem, conquered; the other, Senor Yezid, although dan- 


gerously wounded, was led by your men here. That is the whole 
truth.” 


“The entire truth,” repeated the unknown, with dignity. “I 
ought,” continued the false Santarem, “to add a word to the 


recital of my friend, Fernand d’Albayda:; it is that I returned to 
my house, to send aid to my noble and generous adversary, and in 
order not to expose him, I decided to go to him myself. It was a 
duty I owed him, and I was going to fulfil it, when one of your 
men saw me, and bronght me hither. Upon the subject of our 
quarrel, I can say,” added he, “nothing more. It is one of the 
secrets which I cannot betray.” 

“‘T ask nothing more,” said the corregidor, with respect. 

“The most important thing to be done is to care for this young 
gentleman, whom my husband frees from all blame.” 

“I hope,” replied the unknown, “he will do me the honor to 
accept an apartment in my chateau. I shall be offended if ho 
lodges elsewhere.” 
snag bowed with an assenting motion, and Fernand gave him 

arm. 

“ And I, senors,” said Alitea, “if senor duke will permit it, will 
show him to his apartments.” 

The unknown bowed, and receiving graciously the salute of 
Fernand and Yezid, threw himself upon a couch near the fire, and 
looked with a pleased, patronizing air upon the corregidor, Josue 
Calzado. 

During the time, with hearts oppressed with joy, and hardly dar- 
ing to breathe, the three friends, instead of ascending the grand 
staircase, mow went towards the court. The carriage which 
brought Fernand from Madrid was still standing at the door, and 
Yezid and his friend got in. 

“Now, sister dear, I have the twenty-four hours you asked.” 

With a throbbing heart, Alitea rushed up the staircase, and turn- 
ing, was just descending, when Pacheco appeared, and said to her : 
“Senor the Duke de Santarem wishes to see the duchess,” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS, 


TREMBLINGLY Alitea entered the apartment, and the duke 
exclaimed : 

“Madame, the poor corregidor dies of hunger, and myself also. 
Cannot we have a supper here at the fireside 1” 

“ Yes, certainly ; remain, and it shall be served to you.” And 
Alitea hastened to get a tray, which she brought herself, fearing 
that any of the domestics who brought it would not be as easily 
deceived by the false duke as the poor corregidor. Over their 
wine, the time passed very quickly to the unknown and the corre- 
gidor but to Alitea, who thought of her brother, the time passed 
slowly. 

After having supped, the duke invited the worthy corregidor to 
lodge with him, which invitation Josue Calzado accepted. The 
duke led the corregidor out, and called aloud to his servants : 

“ Conduct senor corregidor to his apartments.” 

“ What is that?” said Alitea, rousing herself from the revery in 
which she was plunged, 

“Nothing; senora pays no attention,” said the duke, closing 
the door, locking it and drawing out the key, “It was the corre- 
gidor, who remains with us,” 
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Alitea looked around her with alarm. She was alone, in the 
night, with an dnknown man. She had not any reason to fear 
him, it is true; on the contrary, he had served her with zeal, devo- 
tion and intelligence. Nevertheless, Alitea trembled. She felt 
re-assured by seeing him remain near the fireplace. Outside they 
heard the domestics retiring to their rooms. After the house had 
been quiet for more than an hour, Alitea ventured to address a 
word to the stranger. 

“You came to our aid generously, senor. It was difficult, and 
you acted well your part. I will not ask how you came to be in 
the chateau, for you have done such a good service that it conceals 
everything. You must now need rest. I will show you toa 
room.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about me. I will rest for a while 
here.” And he threw himself upon the couch, and seemed in a 
few minutes to be sound asleep. 

Seeing that, the young girl wished to retire herself to the cham- 
ber she had shown the false duke, but could not do so without 
passing by him, and perhaps disturbing him; so she remained 
seated, watching the unknown, who, she found to her horror, did 
not really sleep, for he from time to time unclosed his eyes. 

An hour passed so. All noises in the chateau had entirely 
ceased. It was probable that the unknown had waited for that, 
for he now raised his head, and seeing Alitea awake and watching 
him he said : 

“Ts it possible, senora, that you do not sleep ?” 

“No, senor. I awaited your awakening, to pray you to go into 
the next room and leave me mine.” 

“ Aha!” said the unknown, with a mocking smile; “ you forget 
that this evening, when I wished to leave, you would not permit 
me to do so. You begged me to remain, and I promise to remain, 
and I keep my word. See now the gratitude of fine ladies !’’ 

“I am not ungrateful,” said Alitea. “The noble knight, Fer- 
nand d’Albayda, promised to make your fortune. I agreed to ful- 
fil his promise. What do you wish?” 

“What do I wisht LI wish the money which belongs to me, 
which is my due.” 

“ Nothing belongs to you.” 

“Am I not the Duke de Santarem, your husband? I am here 
in my own house, and all is mine.” 

Alitea glanced towards the bell. He interpreted her look. 

What would you do ?—all your people Your cries will not 
free you. Iam your husband; you yourself have acknowledged 
it; they know it, and they will go away at my voice; for you are 
my wife. Give me your diamonds.” 

“Sooner die!” replied Alitea, looking around her in agony. 
She saw no arms, nomeans of defence or death. 

“Help me! To my aid, Senor Josue Calzado! senor corregi- 
dor !” cried she, with all her might. 

“ And if the corregidor should come, you will lose those you 
love—that Yezid, that Moor, who is your lover, and whom I have 
saved, They will go and seize him in his chamber, where he lies 
wounded and bleeding.” 

“Would to Heaven he were there, to defend me and chastise 
thee, thou who art only a villain !”’ 

“A villain—a villain who loves thy gold! who will brave death 
and the executioners for it!” 

He tried to clasp her in his arms. She escaped him, and as 


quick as lightning, she’ rushed to the other side of the room, 
opened a window, and threw herself out. The unknown uttered a 
cry of horror. He had followed her; was near her, and with a 
vigorous hand, seized her and drew her back from the abyss, clasp- 
ing his pale, almost fainting victim to his heart. 

“God of my fathers, aid me!” 

“ God is not here,” said the bandit, laughing; “he lives too 
high to hear you.” 

That moment, as if to answer his blasphemy, a terrible explo- 
sion was heard. The brigand uttered a cry of rage and pain. 
His left arm was broken. He turned, and by the light of the 
lamps burning in the apartment, he saw Juan, pale and with dis- 
ordered hair, who presented to his breast a second pistol. He 
recoiled, frightened for the first time by the apparition and arms 
before him. 

“God, whom you defy, sends me to thee, Captain Josef Bap- 
tista; for I have old debts to pay!” 

Alitea, meanwhile, had pulled the bell-cord violently. At the 
pistol-shot which resounded through the still house, at the noise of 
the bell, the servants, the corregidor and his men were awakened, 
and descended the staircase. Alitea, taking the key, opened the 
door, and the corregidor was the first to enter, and seeing Josef 
Baptista bleeding, he cried with despair : 

“Senor Duke de Santarem wounded? And I who ought to 
protect him !” 

“Spare yourself the trouble. It is not the Duke de Santarem,” 
coldly said Alitea, 

“ Another, senora? Where, then, is the true duke t” 

“In the park,” said Juan. “ Send your men by the third large 
tree in the principal alley; you will find him dead there—dead 
since last evening.” 

“It is not possible! Run, Pacheco, and find him, if he is there. 
Who, then, is this one—this one whom my nephew, the duchess 
and all the world thouglit the duke *” 

‘That one,” pursued Juan, “ is a robber, ap impostor—Captain 
Josef Baptista.” 

“Josef Baptista!” cried the corregidor, looking at him with 
astonishment ; “he whom the archbishop of Valencia ordered me 
to arrest !’” 

“Himself,” continued Juan ; “he, who coming here on the wed- 
ding evening, entered the house only to rob or assassinate.” 

Josef Baptista saw that all was lost, that the last crime above all 


others would bé unpardonable. But he was not the man to leave, 
without having a revenge. 

“ Ah, well—yes,” cried he, “since I cannot strangle you all, the 
cursed corregidor and his men, it is I—Baptista! who am still 
generous enough to render you a service. He who is dead is the 
Duke de Santarem ; his murderer, who sleeps tranquilly overhead, 
is Yezid d’Alberique, and this one (pointing to Jaan), I will tell 
you who he is. Learn, stupid corregidor, that it is the Moor Juan 
Sevilla.” 

“He!” said Calzado, whose astonishment redoubled each 
instant. 

“ He who has just escaped being converted,” replied the captain, 
laughing ; “he whom your incomprehensible archbishop wishes to 
make a Christian, dead or alive.’’ 

“Tt is not trac,” said Alitea, frightened by the danger which 
menaced Juan, who had exposed himself for her,—“ it is not true, 
senor corregidor ; that man deceives you still ; he is an impostor, 
who wishes to compromise you by false words.” 

“That we shall see,” said the corregidor, who knew not what 
he ought to believe. His trouble increased when his nephew en- 
tered, pale and trembling. 

“ This time it is only too true. I testify to the fact myself. 
There are two—two Dukes de Santarem,—one dead—” 

“That is what I told you, incredulous corregidor. You will 
believe me at last.” 

“T will believe now nothing but my own eyes and ears. I will 
question the young man Yezid. But, before all, I must not leave 
these two men together. Conduct Captain Josef Baptista into the 
next room; well. Close and double lock the door, and give me 
the key. And you, senora,—will you deign to conduct me to the 
apartment occupied by Senor Yezid d’ Alberique.” 

“‘T am at your service, senor,” said Alitea, seeking to hide her 
fears—not for Yezid, for he was in no danger, but for Juan; “I 
am ready to conduct you, but I hope before you all go you will 
give this young man his liberty, who is a friend, a protegé of Don 


Fernand Albayda.” 

“ Senora,” said the corregidor, “‘ we must first speak with Don 
Fernand ; then I will write to the Count de Lerma, and send te 
him the young prisoner.” 

Alitea trembled ; Juan was lost. 

“ Here,” continued the magistrate, “I pray the young man, 
whom I wish well, to remain. With your permission, we will 
leave him in your chamber, and by precaution close the door upon 
him.” 

Alitea breathed ; Juan was saved. 

“T have nothing to answer,” said the young girl. “Let us go, 
senor.” 

Before leaving, she turned her eyes towards Juan ; then towards 
the oaken pannel on the right, where was the secret door; then 
she looked again at her brother, with love and eternal friendship 
beaming from her bright eyes. It was the only thanks she could 


give him. The door closed. 


Juan was alone. He looked around the room where he had felt 
so much happiness and sorrow. The happiness lasted one hour— 
the sorrow all his life. He did not complain of his fate; he 
blessed Heaven, which had permitted him to save from shame and 
dishonor his sister—QO perhaps dearer still! But he drove the 
wild idea away, and recalling the last look of Alitea, he glided to 
the wall, opened the door softly, descended the staircase, and found 
himself in the park, and with hasty strides had reached the coun- 
try before the break of day. 

We will now return to Alitea and the corregidor. He ascended 
with Alitea to the guest chambers on the second story, and entered 
the chamber where slept Senor Yezid. He found him not; the 
room of Don Fernand was equally deserted, and to the great 
astonishment of the corregidor, no trace of them could be found 
anywhere in the chateau. Disappointed, he returned to Alitea’s 
chamber, to at least be sure of one; but that, too, he found de- 
serted. Then in the last degree of rage and perplexity, the magis- 
trate commanded his nephew and men to bring forward Captain 
Josef Baptista, upon whom fell the whole weight of his fary and 
justice. At the end of a few minutes the officer returned, and with 
a face expressive of utter bewilderment and fear, he cried out : 

“ My unele, no one !” 

The corregidor could not believe his ears, and ran to see for 
himself. Too true—the room was empty. In spite of his wound- 
ed and bleeding arm, the captain had torn the damask curtaining, 
decorating the room into strips, with his right hand and teeth; he 
attached them to the iron balcony, and aided by his single arm, 
had slid to the earth, bat before doing so, had stolen every small 
thing of value he could find—jewels, mantel ornaments, and every 
article possible for him to carry in his flight. Of the three prison- 
ers he felt so sure of, Senor Josue Calzado had none ; and really, 
the young duke, the new husband over whom he was to watch, 
was decidedly dead. It was thus that the corregidor-major of 
Toledo had executed the important mission for which the minister 
had sent him expressly to the chateau of Santarem. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FLIGHT AND THE ASYLUM, 


We must pause awhile and go back, that our readers may 
thoroughly understand all that has transpired. When Juan, on 
the wedding-day of Alitea, had fled, hearing the load knocking at 
the door of her room, which was caused by Don Fernand and the 
corregidor, who came to amnounce the death of the duke, he was 
making his way across the park, when he saw lying in the path 
before him, his pale face turned to the rays of the moon, a man, 
bathed in blood. 

In the morning, in ti@"ehurch, he had been struck by the like- 


ness of the duke to his hated enemy, the captain, and he knew 
that before him laid the duke, dead. Without seeking the cause 
of his death, he comprehended the importance of informing A!i- 
tea. In spite of the dangers which menaced him, he retraced his 
steps. One of the windows of the apartment of the new duchess 
opened upon the park; he saw the room brilliantly lighted, and 
the forms of many persons moving about. He did not dare then 
to make use of the key given him by Aliten. He waited, hiding 
behind the trees, and from time to time stepping out to look up to 
the window, and intending as soon as the lights were still and Ali- 
tea alone, to go to her. 

Suddenly, he saw the window open, and a woman, pale, dis- 
hevelled, spring forward to throw herself out. Jt was Alitea ; and 
behind her he saw Josef Baptista. Juan ascended the staircase, 
opened the pannel, and was just in time to save his sister. The 
rest is known. 

Occupied with sad and despairing thoughts, he continued a good 
part of the way. He had no fear of meeting any more Captain 
Baptista, whom he knew was a close prisoner. He, however, pru- 
dently threw away his cloak, that none of the corregidor’s men 
might see him and recognize him by it; and, for this reason, he 
did not go direct to Madrid, but made acircnit. He followed that 
road all the next day, and late in the afternoon stopped at a little 
hotel at Peroles, a little wayside town. He was gazing from the 
window of his room, when he saw three men, whom by their black 
dress he knew to be alguazils. The window was so low that he 
heard the conversation which passed between the men. To his 
dismay, he learned that they were after him, had seen him, and 
would arrest him. Juan did not stop for his supper, but descend- 
ing softly the stairs, entered the garden and disappeared behind « 
clump of trees, gained the country, and after walking steadily for 
some time, he saw the clock-tower of a large village. It was 
Alcala de Henares. 

He was still five or six leagues from Madrid, but night had set 
in, he was worn out with fatigue and very hungry. He stopped at 
the hotel of Saint Pacome, ate a good supper, and ordering a 
chamber, he was soon asleep. Before falling asleep, he recollected 
that it was here, in that village, that Gongarello had settled him- 
self. ‘The barber was his devoted friend; he was saved. 

The next morning, he rose and went to the window, but quickly 
retired, for opposite the hotel was a coffee house, and before it 
stood a group of men, citizens, and he had seen two eyes fixed 
upon him. The eyes were those of a soldier, who had his left arm 
in a sling, and supported himself with his right hand by a cane. 
Always occupied with thoughts of Captain Josef Baptista, his 
evil spirit, he thought he sawhim. But it seemed to him impossi- 
ble that Josef Baptista, whom he left a prisoner of the corregidor’s, 
could have escaped, and two days after, be tranquilly established, 
smoking his pipe, at Aleala de Henares. ‘To re-assure himself, he 
went again to the window. The group had disappeared. He 
called his host and asked if he knew Gongarello the barber. 

“ All the world knows him,” replied the landlord. 


“T wish to go to him. Will you please point out his shop ?” 

“T will send one of my little servants with you.” 

“ Very well.” 

Juan paid his host, finished dressing himself, and followed the 
little boy who waited at the door. Jaan gave the child a small 
sum of money, who walked, or rather danced before, while play- 


ing upon a pair of castanets. They had walked through several 
crooked streets, when Juan said : 

“ They said it was not far. How is it that we have not reached 
there ?” 

“ Patience,” said the boy, with a wicked smile; “it is not much 
farther.” 

At last they stopped before a dreary-looking house. 

“Tt is here. Mount.” 

“<T see no barber's sign, pole nor shop, which is always painted 
blue.” 

“The color is no consequence. Ascend still.” 

“ Gongarello is not, then, in his shop—he is in his chamber ?” 

“ Now you are right. Go up, then.” 

At the head of a little staircase, the child stopped, and as if out 
of respect, made Juan pass in before him. He entered a chamber 
wholly unfurnished ; but he had hardly got in, when he heard the 
door close and the key turn. 

“He is taken,” cried the boy, outside, ‘‘ and he does not suspect 
that I have led a body of alguazils! Give me, senor soldier, the 
real you promised me.” 

“ There are two for you, little rascal!’ joyously exclaimed a 
voice which Juan recognized as that of Captain Josef Baptista ; 
and the same voice cried at the head of the staircase: “ Senor 
Garambo della Spada, you who command the post, take four of 
your bravest men, mount and seize the prisoner, and do not forget 
to share with me the hundred ducats that the archbishop promised 
to him who should capture the Moor Juan.” 

“Here am I,” cried Garambo della Spada; “instead of four 
men, I have eight.” 

“ Very well,” said Josef Baptista. “I would join you, if this 
wound which I received in the lower country were healed. But 
hasten ; I guard the door.” 

Hearing these words, and the footsteps of the alguazils on the 
staircase, Juan looked around in despair. The place was destitute 
of any article of furniture. There was only one door, by which 
he had entered, and one window opened on a populous market 
street. All sides were equally guarded, and yet by a sudden im- 
pulse, hearing the key turn in the door, he sprang from the window, 
fifteen feet from the ground, and landed on his feet safely. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 

this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 


depots. | 
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THE RUPICOLA AURANTIA. 


RARE AND CURIOUS BIRDS. 

We have placed on this and the next page a series of fine en- 
gravings, delineating birds curious and interesting in their forma- 
tion and habits. The first picture represents a pair of Rock Mana- 
kins (Rupicola Aurantia). The Manakins form an extensive fam- 
ily; Latham enumerates some forty of them. They appear to be 
a restless and inquisitive class of birds, very mobile and alert. 
The Rock Manakin is one of the most elegant birds of the family. 
It is a native of South America, inhabiting the rocky and moun- 
tainous districts along the rivers of Surinam, Cayenne and Guiana ; 
and probably it may be found along the whole range of the river 
Amazon, with its tributary branches. According to Latham, it is 
nowhere so frequent as in the mountain Luca, near the river 
Aprouack, where it builds in the cavernous hollows and dark re- 
cesses. The nest is composed of a few dry sticks, and the eggs 
are two in number, of the size of those of a pigeon and equally 
white. The Rock Manakin is a shy and solitary bird, preferring 


THE FANTAIL WARBLER. 


silent and secluded glens and rocky ravines to all other spots ; and 
there it seems to an undisturbed existence. Waterton states 
that it is a native of the woody mountains of Macoushia, a tract 
on the Apoura-poura, a tributary river falling into the Essequibo 
from the south, inhabited by the Macoushi Indians, so celebrated 
for their skill in preparing deadly vegetable poison, wourali, 
with which they smear the points of their arrows. In the day-time 
it retires among the darkest.rocks, and only comes out to feed a 
little before suprise and at sunset. So gloomy is its disposition, 
that it never associates with the dther bieds of the forest. The 
Fantail Warbler (Silvia Cisticola), next delineated, is a peculiarly 
interesting species of the genus Sylvia, to which the wrens belong, 
and is found in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sardinia and Sicily. The 


plumage of this bird is quite plain and sober; it is of a dead leaf | 


color, or reddish yellow above, each feather being dashed in the 
mid ile with blackish brown, so as to present the appearance of a 
multitude of longitudinal spots, except on the lower portion of the 
back, which is plain, as is also the whole of the under surface, 


Th 


| the would-be 
| Out his eyes, and injured 


century, when the Dutch, on their return from 
their first voyage to India, brought one from 


hii the island of Java. This bird was given them 
| by the For a considerable 
11 time it was exhibited at Amsterdam for money. 


It was then sold to the Count de Solms, who 
gave it to the elector of Cologne, and by him 
it was presented to the emperor of Germany. 
In the course of the ensuing six years, 
Dutch merchants shipped two others from the 
same place, but they both died on the —- 
In the year 1671, an emeu was sent by t 
governor of Madagascar to the king of Fran 
which was kept alive four years in the ro 


—~ 4 


change of climate well. The head of the 
emeu is surmounted by a 
covered with a horny substance; the skin 
the head and of the upper part of the neck is 
naked, and tinged with cerulean bine and 
flame-color. bird has dant wattles, 
like those of the turkey-cock, the wings are 
furnished with some siiff, featherless quills, 
and the nail of the internal toe is much the 
strongest. ‘It is,” says Cuvier, “the } 

of birds after the ostrich, from which it di 
sufficiently in its anatomy. Its full height, 
when erect, is about five feet. This species is 
characterized by Lesson as stupid and mas- 


mena 
these 
Europe, and have been 


which is ot reddish white. The tail 
is short, graduated, and of a blackish 
brown, each feather having a deep 
black spot near the end. The total 
length of this species is scarcely four 
inches. The nest of this bird pre- 
sents a most beautiful example ot 
instinctive skill. It is placed ina 
tuft of tall grass, and elevated from 
the ground, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. With singular neatness a num- 
ber of the blades of grass are drawn 
ther and interlaced, and sewed ~~ 

with a kind of cotton thread, which =". 
the bird manufactures for itself. The 
blades of grass thus secured, form 
an exterior case, and support a long, 
barrel-shaped nest, open 
at the top, consisting of 
a cotton-like maternal, 
and secured by threads 
to the blades and stalks 
which surround it so 
closely as to afford 

fect concealment. 
Umbrella Bird (Cepha- 
lopterus), depicted in 
our third engraving, is 
certainly an ornithologi- 
cal curiosity. Itis found 
in the region bordering 
on the river Amazon, 
South America. Its 
name is derived from 
the full, outspreading plumes which tower above its 
head, resembling the horsetail crests of the Grecian 
helmets. It is about the size of a jay. From the 
upper part of the chest depends a sort of apron or 
screen of square-edged feathers, and very graceful. 
The tail is graduated. The whole of the plumage is 
black, with rich violet refiections, especially on the 
chest and crest-plumes. The Chinese Teal (Anas 
Gabericulata), or Mandarin Duck, a somewhat sin- 
gularly-shaped bird, is remarkable for the vivid bril- 
liancy of its plumage. It is also peculiar in the cir- 
cumstance of its never mating a second time. Of 
this, Mr. Davis gives the following proof :—“ From 


ao,” he says, “the drake ned one night to be 

stolen. The 

duck was 

perfectly in- 
consolable— 

like Calypso 

aiter the de- 
ure of 


time the i drake 
was mu- 
tual demonstrations of 
joy were excessive; and 
is more singular, the 

true husband, as if in- 
formed by his partner of 
what had happened in his 
, pounced upon 

lover, tore 


him so much that he soon 
after died of his wounds.” 
The subject of our next en- 
graving, the Emeu (Cas- 
uarius Emeu), seems not 
to have been known in 
Europe until the sixteenth 


= of Versailles. Since that period 
irds have frequent] 


sive ;” and he says it feeds On seeds and herb- 
. Bontius considers it ought not to be 
among birds, because the wings it has 


been brought to 
d to bear the 


are calculated to aid in running, not in flight. He states that, 
when irritated, the bird does not rush forward to the attack, but 
turns itself obliquely, kicking backwards at the enemy. Cuvier 
observes that the featherless quills serve the emeu for offensive 
weapons. Bontius remarks that the are very different from 
those of the ostrich, by reason of their thinness and color ; for their 


shell is greenish, ornamented with numerous tubercles of a deeper 


green. The emeu is found in the peninsula of Malacca, and the 
great chain of islands to the south and east. Bontius notes it from 
Ceram and the other neighboring Molucca islands. And, accord- 
ing to Lesson, it is very common in the islands of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, and especially at New Guinea. Cuvier relates that 
the bird lays a certain number of green eggs, which, like the os- 


a pair of these birds, in Mr. Beale’s aviary at Mac- | trich, it abandons to the heat of the climate. Our next engravi 


represents the Tailor Bird (Silvia Sutoria), and its most in; 
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ously constructed nest. This minute species of wren, 
— three inches and a half long, is a native of Hindostan, Ceylon, 
other parts of the East. Its general plumage is pale olive; | 
the chin and throat yellow ; the ander parts dusky white ; its wei 
only about ninety grains. Living in countries where snakes and | 
monkeys are formidable enemies to the feathered tribe, this little 
bird se a leaf at the extremity of a pendant twig for its cradle. | 
If this leaf be large cnough, it draws the edges together so as to 
form a pouch, the end of which is so arranged as to assist in su 
porting the nest within. But if the leaf be too small, the bird adds | 
to it growing by, and sometimes a dead one, sewing this 


| mies to which they are so peculiarly exposed. Yet, 
| beit observed, this is only one example of the ~~ 4 


| served throughout the region of animated nature. 


to the other, that it may form 
& convenient for its 
nest. This is composed of 
down, intermingled with fibres 


breeze. Many have examined 
this curious product with livel 
interest, but few can say wit 
Forbes, “‘ Often have I watched 


first choice of a 
plant, until the 
completion of 
= nest and = 
enlargement 

the It 
appears, howev- 
er, that the tailor 
bird is not the 
only one that 
fabricates this 
kind of nest. La- 
tham states that 
in Lady Clive’s 
fine collection of 
drawings, there 
is a somewhat 
similar bird call- 
ed the “ Merops 
Minimus,” that 
adopts the same 
method. This bird, like the one with which it is 
naturally associated, is also small; and it is an in- 
teresting fact that such inconsiderable members of 
the feathered race should be gifted with so remark- 
able an instinct. Not only is the nest so curiously 
fabricated, all that the young require, but its posi- 
tion is so chosen, that they are secure from the ene- 


tation of the abode to the tenant, which may be o 


In no of it do we discover a creature whose in- 
stinct is to the preparation of an uncongenial or 
insecure abode. The law under which it acts is a 
perfect law. That which reason would do, were it 
, is done ; and the completeness of the pro- 
duct in every respect may well excite our wonder, 
and call forth our high admiration. The next en- 
ving delineates the Loxia Bengalenses, a bird of 
ia, and its curious nest. The bird constructs 
it of vegetable fibres, which it interlaces in such a 
manner as to form a sort of purse, of which our en- 
ving gives an exact representation. It suspends 
nest on the highest branches of trees overhanging 
rivers, and the entrance is observable at the lower 
end. The first year the nest is a simple purse; but 
in the following one the bird attaches a second to it, and proceeds 
annually with a similar addition to the singular and ingenious 
structure. The Puffin, the last bird in our series, is well known 
in England, where it attracts attention by the oddity of its a 
ance, the contour of its figure, which is round, thick and ball-like, 
and its peculiar physiognomy. It makes its ap ce at its cus- | 
tomary ee about the middle of April, and departs in 
August, to pass the winter on the southern coasts of Spain, Italy, | 
and other parts of Southern Europe. The length of the bird is 
thirteen inches. The bill is deeply furrowed, and bluish gray at | 
the base, the middle part orange red, which deepens into bright red 
at the tip; the legs are orange red. Perched on some bald cliff, 
the puffin looks down with eager gaze at the sea beneatlf, and 
skilfully throws itself into the 
abyss. Here it dives and swims 
expertly. Its food consists of small 
fishes.—The study of ornithology 
is deeply interesting, and may be 
easily rendered a favorite one with 
the young, leading them on to other 
and all branches of natural history. 
The birds, attired in all their beau- 
ty, or in their humblest guise, unob- 
trusive in their humility, or assum- 
ing the proud bearing of conscious 
power, are plentifully scattered over 
the surface of theearth. The friend- 
ly swallow delights us with his notes 
at the very threshold ; the ridge 
flies from the intruder in the forest- 
; the coo of the pigeon salutes 
in the wood, and many a delightful 
song is heard in the grove. We 
meet with the feathered tribes 
among the busy haunts of men; 
and even on the dismal strand, 
where the fragments of wrecked 
ships are bleaching, and over which 
flow the waters that engulphed their 
crews, the sight of a penguin, or the 
scream of a curlew, may the 
mind to animated nature, and sup- 
ply it with subjects of pleasure or 
animation. Favorites of man, as 
many of the feathered tribes have 
been, from the symmetry of their 
form, the exquisite softness, way 4 
or splendor of their plumage, 
thril melody of their songs, and 
the various economical purposes to 
which they are adapted, there is but 
little known by people generally re- 
specting them. And yet there is 
not one among the myriads of birds, 
whether finding a domicil immedi- 
ately around our dwellings, cover- 
ing the branches of forest-trees, 
i treacherous 
and even fatal to man—scouring 
the sandy and arid desert, sporting 


on the billows of the ocammyot gain- 
ing their subsistence by diving in 
its water, but is worthy of careful 


pear- | says the prophet Jeremiah, ‘knows his time in the sky.” 


| for this study are also universal. 


attention in the light of all the intelligence that can now be obtain- 
ed as the result of extensive and long continued observation. 
Among the characteristics of birds, the speed of their flight excites 
our special wonder. An eagle can go six hundred miles a day, 
continuing on the wing only ten hours. The story of the falcon of 
Henry IL. is well known—which, pursuing a bustard at Fontaine 

bleau, was taken the following day at Malta, and identified by the 
ring he bore. A falcon from the Canary Islands, sent to the e 
of Lerma, returned from Andalusia to the isle of Teneriffe, in six- 
teen hours, which is a passage of 750 miles. It was stated by Sir 
Hans Sloane that, at Barhadoes, the sea-gulls proceed in flocks to 
a distance of more than two hundred saties, and return again in 


‘i 


| 


| 


| 


THE TAILUR BIRD. 


the same day. The knowledge which birds possess of all the me- 
teoric changes which take place in the atmosphere, of winds, of 
seasons, and of bad weather, is also remarkable. “The kite,” 
In 
short, the deeper we penetrate into the study of ornithology, the 
more surprising are the facts which it reveals. The opportunities 
Even to this city the winged 
visitants come in summer, and build in the few trees which are left 


| here and there to remind us of nature in the midst of art. Many 


varieties of birds are visitors to Boston Common, and we have 
seen some rare specimens displaying their plumage and their notes 
among the elm-trees of that beautiful promenade, often made lively 
with their carollings. They are welcome callers. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ROSA MYSTICA. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOIS. 


When the waves of life are bitter, 
And the billows rolling high— 
When no stars above us glitter, 
Sacre Marie—hear our cry. 
By thy Son who reigns in glory— 
By the saints who now adore thee— 
By the bleeding hearts before thee, 
Rosa Mystica—we cry! 


When the things of time prove anguish, 
And we'd lay us down to die— 
When for spirit-food we languish, 
Sacre Marie—hear our cry. 
By thy Son who reigns in glory— 
By the saints who now adore thee— 
By the bleeding hearts before thee, 
Rosa Mystica—we cry! 


When the sands of life aro failing, 
And death’s film o’erspreads the eye— 
When our latest prayer is wailing, 
Sacre Marie—hear our cry. 
By thy Son who reigns in glory— 
By the saints who now adore thee— 
By the bleeding hearts before thee— 
Rosa Mystica—we cry. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE PAWNBROKER’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


SaLem Street, Boston. It is usually associated in the minds of 
most persons with a certain class of the general community whose 
existences are principally occupied in disbursing from inexhaustible 
receptacles, large and small amounts of money to the special needs 
of humanity. Everybody laboring under pecuniary disadvanta- 
ges holds its precincts in consideration and esteem. Everybody, 
when fortune once more smiles benignantly, turns up its nose at it 
in scorning and contempt; and Salem Street cares not for the 
esteem, nor heeds the scorn to the extent of a button. 

Could its pavements speak, what unknown histories of sorrows, 
heart-aches and tears would issue forth from its long silent voice ! 
What notings of the varied footsteps which have echoed and re- 
echoed over its surface ; of the trembling, weary pace of toil’s sad 
daughter ; of the pattering step of poverty’s barefoot offspring ; 
what times the artizan has hopelessly trudged its pathway, and 
how its stones are worn with the frequent passing of the friendless 
widow over its inanimate surface. But Salem Street is silent as 
to all these. 

Darker woes has Salem Street beheld. It has seen the miser- 
able wretch who drags hither one by one his few last home-com- 
forts to obtain the liquid fire that is to consume him, body and 
soul. His furtive, shambling gait is well known to it. It might 
point to where shabby gentility—the poverty that eats deep into 
the soul—had left its footstep’s impress ; or, perchance, to the self- 
same spot where the unnoticed tear of fallen virtue had chilled 
upon its granite face. But Salem Street speaks no word of these. 

The decrepid foot of age—the springing step of youth, are alike 
familiar to it. Sin and sorrow, hand in hand, have wended their 
pathway over it. God pity those who are led often into the midst 
of its hard precincts ! 

Many years ago, within this street stood a low frame building, 
which, to an observer of an imaginative turn, would bear a close 
resemblance to a very dirty, little old man, scowling darkly upon 
inoffensive passers-by, and, in the depths of his malignity, wishing 
misery, and wretchedness, and discomfort to humanity in general. 
Or, as you looked again at the row of old-time attire which gar- 
nished its exterior, and swayed back and forth as the passing wind 
bent its breath upon it, you could conceive it a time-worn tree, 
whose shrivelled limbs, tossing feebly to and fro, lamented the re- 
membrance of its departed pride and glory. Or, perchance, still 
once again, it became a deserted, fire-blackened yssel, the charred 
tatters of whose sails fluttered up and down, signals of distress for 
the sinking hulk beneath. Here dwelt old Martin Grant the 
money-lender. 

Through the small windows, which seemed to have been 
smeared with the muddy deposit of the receding deluge, and to 
have been receiving additions of dust and grease and dirt ever 
since, the figure of the pawnbroker was dimly visible. He was 
there apparently at all times and seasons, engaged in attending to 
his unfortunate customers, or striving to peer forth into the street, 
or else painfully inscribing in a huge book, unknown characters— 
records, it was whispered, of transactions of immense extent, kept 
by the old man after a method of bookkeeping entirely original, 
and in his own opinion vastly superior to that known as the Italian. 

To form an idea of his appearance, it was only necessary to 
glance at the building itself, from the outside, and the association 
between tenement and tenant was plainly perceptible. Even as 
the ancient garments hung flabby and loose upon the pegs without, 
so did his greasy, ill-fitting clothes hang suspended upon his pegs 
of limbs. As from the midst of its gloomy wares the weather- 
stained building frowned black and forbidding, so, also, did Mar- 
tin Grant’s ill-favored visage scowl heavily on the whole of ani- 
mate creation. Take him altogether, the assertion that Martin 
Grant bore the aspect of a benevolent, placid and cheery old gen- 
tleman would be received as an intentional libel on his appearance 
by the most indifferent observer. 

It was late in the afternoon of a rough winter’s day. The 


wind and the sleet, and the rain and fog having entered the town 
after the fashion of other belligerent armies—by storm—now sent 
out scouting parties to give chase and overcome any who might 
yet remain shelterless. Within the abode of the pawnbroker the 
gathering darkness had entered, and to all appearance made itself 
at home for the night. Perched on his high stool he sat, with his 
lean arms folded, and his grisled chin resting thoughtfully upon 
his breast, while now and then he muttered indistinctly to himself: 

“ Twelve ones are twelve, and three—fifteen. A clear profit, 
therefore, of one hundred and fifty dollars. Not much, not much ; 
but still not so bad—no, no.” 

He was interrupted in his calculations by a little clear voice 
proceeding from the room opening into the store, at the end of the 
long counter. Strange words to be chanted by so sweet a childish 
voice and in such a place as this. 

“ Peace on earth, good will towards men!” and though the one 
soft spot in Martin Grant’s heart inclined tenderly towards that 
little voice, it was evident he was very much disturbed and put out 
in his mental arithmetic. 

Tho voice was only heard at intervals, as though some occupa- 
tion absorbed its owner’s attention; and it came out musically in 
very lightness of a happy heart. It slowly warbled, “peace on 
earth,” was silent for a second, then, “good will towards men !” 
lifted it up, up, in a burst of song half way to the sky, there to be 
carried by listening angels an offering of purity to the Great Pu- 
rity himself who gave it utterance. 

Martin Grant found it impossible to make any progress with his 
calculations. Addition twisted itself into subtraction, so that four 
and four became nothing; and when he would have multiplied, he 
began to divide in a manner that confounded him. And the dark- 
ness gathered round him heavier than ever. The door of the 
room, through the chinks of which a light was visible, now opened 
just enough to admit of a small head being thrust through the 
aperture, and the same voice he had heard before called out : 

“IT say, gran’pa, where are you? O, I see you, out there in the 
dark. I can just make you out. O, if you could only look in 
here and see how we’ve fixed up the room ”—turning her curly 
head to some one within—“ Mrs. Whirtle and I—eh, Mrs. Whir- 
tle, if he only could !” 

“Tf he only could,” assented a fat voice. 

“ But you mustn’t, you know,” to the silent old man, “ must he, 
Mrs. Whirtle?” to which that hidden personage responded, 
promptly : 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Because you know this is Christmas eve, and your birthday, 
too, gran’pa. Aint it funny that it should be Christmas eve and 
gran’pa’s birthday too, Mrs. Whirtle ?” 

From the wheezing, difficult manner in which it replied, the fat 
voice had caught the infection of glee, and found it impossible for 
some moments to give utterance in answer to the child’s question. 

The opening of the outer door of the dark warehouse was the 
signal for the retreat of the flaxen head, and the mysterious pre- 
parations went on once more within. 

Martin Grant descended and lit a dim, oil lamp, and placing it 
upon the counter, directed his attention to the person who had just 
entered—a wretched looking old man. The little energies still 
left him in his old days, were evidently weakened from battling 
with the wind and sleet without ; and to judge from the lustre of 
his eyes beneath their white brows, weakened still more from the 
famine gnawing deep within. For a moment the two old men 
stood silently regarding one another. 

“ Well, you’re here again ?” said the money-lender, at length. 

“T am—here again,” faltered out the other. 

“ Did I not tell vou to keep away from me—to pester me not 
with your importunities ?” 

“You did, Martin, you did,” said the old man, with a trembling 
sob. “I could not help it—as Heaven judges me, I could not. 
Martin, it is Christmas eve; will not your heart soften to me on 
this night, of all others in the year?” 

The pawnbroker began poring over his ledger on the desk, as 
though determined to be unaware of the other’s presence. He 
added up a column of figures, one by one, and as he made up the 
total, murmured, “seven, and nine to carry,” then began another 
column. The other watched him in silence, and with his tattered 
cuff wiped a tear from his furrowed cheek. 

“ Martin—brother—listen one moment. Do you remember that 
we are both of us sixty-five to-night ?” 

“ Are we, really ?” said the other, in a tone of placid surprise ; 
“put down one and carry ten,” inscribing again in the huge ledger. 

“On this night, five and sixty years ago,” continued the stran- 
ger, “‘ we were ushered into this breathing world. Are you listen- 
ing to me, Martin ?” 

“JT am all attention,” said Mr. Grant, politely, concluding with, 
“ twenty-four—ought-seven.” 

“The remembrance affects you not. Is your heart adamant to 
every recollection, then ?” 

Hark! what was that? Once more from that interior room 
that little childish voice. Once more, in its sweet, pure accents, 
those golden words : 

“ Peace on earth, good will towards men !” 

Even Martin Grant halted with his finger half way down a col- 
umn of figures, to listen. The old man on the outside of the 
counter bent his head to drink in the sounds. His voice was very 
solemn as he again spoke : 

“On this night, eighteen hundred years ago, voices like even 
unto that, proclaimed those self-same tidings.” He reverently un- 
covered his white head. “‘ Peace on earth, good will towards 
men!’ Martin, Martin, be not deaf to that solemn charge to hu- 
manity. You, as well as myself, ha@@MM grandchild; but you, 


unlike me, have bread and to spare to feed its hunger. I have two 


little ones dependent on me, and here, on this Christmas eve, I 
come to ask for them what I could not demand for myself alone. 
Will you send me empty-handed away ?” 

The pawnbroker looked up angrily from his book, and fixed his 
eyes upon his brother’s face with a glance almost of fierceness. 

“Why should you look to me for it? Why do you come here # 
You chose your path in life—I mine. You preferred to put con- 
fidence in knaves and fools, and thus to squander what would 
have kept you in your old age out of the reach of want. I, on 
the contrary, was careful—careful. When I lent money, I had 
more than ample security for it, and for the use of it I demanded 
good and sufficient interest. Why should I take from my own 
hard earnings to support you in your ease and idleness ? And now 
you have had your answer once for all. Begone.” 

With a choking groan the old man obeyed, and as he reached 
the door he turned once more and regarded his brother. The dim 
light of the lamp fell upon the figure of the pawnbroker as he 
pointed in stern silence to the door. One more imploring look, 
and he went forth, out into the fierce wind and the driving sleet, 
out into the fog and hail and rain, out into the mud and darkness, 
the cold and the slimy streets, out from that unnatural brother’s 
threshold ! 


“ Now, gran’pa, isn’t it magnificent?” And the little maiden, 
never relaxing her grasp upon his arm, though he had surrendered 
without a struggle and been dragged captive into the little back 
room, stood beside him and waved her little hand triumphantly 
round. 

The walls were decorated with evergreen and holly. Flowers 
made from various colored papers, by her own ingenious little fin- 
gers, bloomed in every direction. Little candles of green, yellow, 
blue and red wax, twinkled on the window frames, and shed their 
tiny light from the elevation of the mantel-piece. A merry fire 
glowed in the grate, and the savor of various tempting viands 
arose from the white-covered table on which was spread the offer- 
ing to be sacrificed to the deity of appetite. 

Mrs. Whirtle, the proprietor of the fat voice aforementioned, 
and the possessor of a goodly person to match, stood in the act of 
uncovering a pair of delicate chickens. Mrs. Whirtle, be it known, 
was the tenant of the chambers unoccupied by Martin Grant, and 
it was to her valuable aid that Miriam Grant had been forced to 
have recourse in the preparations for the surprise of her grand- 
father on his birthnight. 

“No, but isn’t it, though? Isn’t it more like a fairy’s bower 
than anything else? And you’re the fairy, gran’pa, that the bow- 
er has been decked out for.” And the child laughed and clapped 
her hands and danced about the room in the extremity of her glee. 

To Mrs. Whirtle her laughter was always attended with infec- 
tion; and immediate symptoms of an alarming nature invariably 
followed. The allusion to the fairy business was the signal for 
decided apoplectic appearances on that lady’s part. If Martin 
Grant, she thought, bore any resemblance to such mythological 
personages, it must have been to those of a most. malignant and 
evil-minded disposition. Mrs. Whirtle finally coughed it off with 
difficulty, and they sat down to the table, the old man as before 
being dragged thither as it might have been to the stake, and im- 
molated on a chair in the twinkling of an eye. 

“ And now what do you think of all this?” asked his grand- 
child, as soon as she had seen him secured to the board and had 
taken her own seat opposite him. 

“Tt must have cost—” 

““O, never mind the cost.” 

She jumped from her seat and took from the mantel a tin 
money-box, fashioned into the semblance of a small but convenient 
country habitation, down the chimney of which she was in the 
habit of pouring any small moneys that her grandfather, at rare 
intervals, might bestow upon her. She shook the miniature dwell- 
ing-place to its very foundations, and expressed by the gesture 
that it was wholly tenantless. 

“That's the way part of the treat was got. Mrs. Whirtle’s son 
sent the other goodies home to her, and so she thought she would 
have her supper here with us, as he wont be home in time from 
the store.” 

The pawnbroker shook his head as though he had still some 
qualms of conscience as to this unheard-of extravagance, but said 
no more. And so they all fell to with an appetite. 

“ When Mrs. Whirtle’s son comes home he’s promised to bring 
something with him—we wont tell him what it is though, will we, 
Mrs. Whirtle ?—and then maybe you'll find another treat in store 
for you. Mrs. Whirtle’s son promised this morning, didn’t he, 
Mrs. Whirtle ?” 

That lady paused, with her good-natured mouth full, and re- 
plied in the affirmative, adding : 

“ Lord bless you, sir, she’s been a havin’ of this here upon her 
mind for this week past ;” and something very like a good round 
tear dropped into her upraised tea-cup, and was immediately swal- 
lowed with the refreshing draught. ‘She’s the sweetest critter.” 

This was said in evident confidence to the empty china as she 
replaced it in her saucer. 

“ And now, gran’pa, while you’re shutting up the store,” said 
Miriam, after they had finished, “‘ we'll clear away and get ready 
for you to sit down to your pipe.” 

Martin Grant, with the load half remaining still on his mind as 
to the guilty excess to which he had been partner, went into the 
warehouse to follow out the child’s bidding. As he stepped forth 
into the gloom, a faint rattling at the outer door met his ear. He 
went to it, and opening it, at first could see nothing. Looking 
down, a little shivering figure met his view. Conceiving it at 
once to be the messenger of some wretched parent’s wants, all 
things pertaining to the little back room became forgotten, and 
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after closing the street door, he went behind the courfer and be- 
came adamant once more, with a shrewd eye as usual to business. 
He leaned over, holding out his hand to receive the article he 
supposed she had brought for his examination. The wretched 
little object stood wistfully regarding him, but gave no indication 
of having anything she wished to pawn. In surprise, he asked: 

“ Well; what is it, child ?” 

A timid, low voice, replied : 

“If you please, sir, I did not bring anything to pawn. We 
have got nothing left, now.” 

“ You did not bring anything in my way—what do you want of 
me, then ?” 

“ O, sir!” and she now burst into a passion of tears, “I have 
been sent by poor old grandfather to tell you—to tell you—that I 
am Nelly Grant!” 

“ What, Ais daughter’s child—John Grant’s daughter?” 

“O, yes, sir,” sobbing. 

Martin Grant’s countenance became suddenly clouded. 

“T am not come to beg, sir. He did not bid me speak a word 
about our poverty, nor in his name to ask assistance from you. 
But when he got home, he called me to him, and said : ‘ Nelly, my 
only hope is now in you;’ and he parted my hair softly, and 
looked earnestly in my face. ‘Go you to him, and let your child- 
hood plead. Tell him who you are; and if his heart be untouched 
by those soft eyes and by that gentle lisping—if innocence, child- 
ish innocence, do not speak home to him in his inmost soul, if all 
this be useless to touch his stern and unrelenting nature, then— 
then God help him and forgive him in his hour of fearful need !’” 

And the little creature sobbed as she finished. In the gloom 
that reigned at the back of the warehouse, the sob seemed echoed 
by another. Martin Grant started, and looked in its direction. 
But the door was closed, and the clatter of clearing away was 
going on within, so that of course it was his fancy. Martin Grant 
turned towards the trembling child : 

“ Does he then mean to besiege me in my own house? Am I 
always to submit to this annoyance? He would do well to cease 
it, for I may at length be driven to demand assistance of those 
whose duty it is to rid the community of all such beggars and 
impostors !” 

A demon at the moment certainly held Martin Grant within his 
thrall, or he could not thus have spoken in the hearing of that ap- 
pealing child. It possessed him so powerfully and completely 
that he walked hastily round from behind the counter, as if he 
would—O, human nature !—have thrust that tearful, pale and 
shivering form forth into the street. But lo! an angel stood be- 
tween, and face to face confronted the foul spirit of ill. 

“ Gran’pa!” 

The demon recoiled. 

“ Miriam, you here ?” 

“ Gran’pa !” 

Only the one word, but O! the terrible significance of that one 
word ! 

“Unloose your arms from that creature, and retire at once into 
the room !”” 

“ Gran’pa !” 

Only the one word. 

* Will you do my bidding ?” 

The demon once again held rampant sway. 

“Then begone from my threshold! Begone from beneath the 
roof which has too long sheltered an ingrate. Before my face to 
side with such as these, and bite the hand that cherishes! Mon- 
strous ingratitude! But I'll not submit to it another moment. 
Either unloose that child, and retire as I have bidden you, or else 
forever quit my house.” 

With a flashing eye and a quivering lip ; with a heart swelling 
nigh to bursting ; with one arm twined closely around the little 
outcast’s neck; with a steady and unfaltering footstep ; with but 
one word uttered, the child was gone. 

“ Gran’pa 

O, Martin Grant, God in mercy help you in your hour of fear- 
ful need ! 


The pawnbroker sat alone in the back room. The store was 
closed and locked. Save the embers of the dying fire, there re- 
mained no light in the room; and save the howling of the wind 
in its passage over the chimney-tops and the loud ticking of the 
old clock in the corner, no sound to break the dead stillness that 
reigned around. A stillness that might be felt. A quiet that lay 
on him as he sat bending over the fire, with a heavy, smothering, 
choking weight, and one which could not be shaken off by the 
volition of his will. Loud and sonorous was heard the ticking in 
the corner, and as it beat back and forth, the pendulum became a 
living tongue, and shouted menacingly in his ear. And the never- 
ceasing burthen rang clear and sharp in the solemn silence: 
“ Peace on earth, good will towards men!” Never stopping for a 
moment, never halting to take breath: “Peace on earth, good 
will towards men!” Louder still, seeming almost to be shrieking 
it in his terrified ear: “ Peace on earth, good will towards men!” 

He arose and stopped the clock. Then again seated himself, 
and bent once more over the decaying fire. And the wind came 
howling mournfully down the chimney. And this, also was gift- 
ed with speech, and whispered forth for him alone of all the dwell- 
ers in the great city around him; “Peace on earth, good will 
towards men!” 

The bells without chimed the hour of midnight. Again the 
same old words were uttered slowly by the bells. They said them 
over and over again, as their echoes died away in the distance. 
Then all the chimes of all the churches, far and near, awoke and 
gleefully proclaimed the birth of Christmas day. And they, too, 
Said those self-same words over and over again. He put his hands 


over his ears that these sounds might be shut out from him, and as 
he did 86 he felt a chill pass through his body, as though a breath of 
air from the depths of a death-vault had suddenly swept past him. 
He looked up with a shiver. Close to his elbow a nameless, shape- 
less something stood silently regarding him; and as he looked 
spell-bound upon it, it gradually took the semblance of a form that 
he full well had known. 

“T am thy first remembrance,” said the phantom. “I am the 
recollection of thy nearest earthly tie. I am the shadow of thy 
mother! I can but stay upon this Christmas morning, ere yet the 
echoes of the midnight bells are lingering in the air, to whisper 
forth a warning. Obey the words heard in the ticking of the clock, 
in the mourning of the wind, and in the voice of the bells !” 

And the phantom, with its finger lifted upwards, dissolved and 
disappeared. Another took its place. He knew this face, too. 
The form had been present with him on his life-pilgrimage for 
many, many years. 

“Iam thy second remembrance. I was the partner of thy sor- 
rows and thy joys, and thou didst greet me with the title of thy 
wife. Heed well my warning: Obey the words heard in the tick- 
ing of the clock, in the mourning of the wind, and in the voice of 
the bells!” And it was gone. 

Another; O, did he not know this one! He stretched out his 
trembling arms towards the phantom of his daughter! The shad- 
ow drew back from his touch. 

“Thy third remembrance! Thy last warning! Obey the 
words heard in the ticking of the clock, in the mourning of the 
wind, and in the voice of the bells!” And the phantom grew 
misty and indistinct before him as he held out his hands implor- 
ingly towards it. 

“ My child, thou wilt not leave me yet? Only remembrance of 
my better nature, tarry yet awhile!” 

“ The echoes of the midnight bells are silent and dead. I may 
not stay. Remember !” and the phantom grew still more indistinct. 

“Remember!” The voice came seemingly from the far-off dis- 
tance. The figure was a mere airy wreath. “Remember!” The 
sound came lingeringly towards him, and darkness fell upon him 
and upon the tireless room wherein he sat. 


There was a terrible bustle, and running up and down stairs, 
and opening and shutting of doors, and shouts of gleeful, childish 
laughter in the old house of Martin Grant, the pawnbroker of Sa- 
lem Street. There was a little witch skipping backward and for- 
ward in every direction. Her tlaxen head peered in upon stout 
Mrs. Whirtle, who, with her face in a full glow, superintended the 
basting of a huge turkey in the kitchen. Before the small appari- 
tion could be challenged, it was off in a twinkling, and had dashed 
pell-mell into the little back room behind the warehouse, embraced 
two old men, a little girl of about her own age, a lame boy and 
an old dog with a shaggy coat, and was gone again before any of 
them could recover from their surprise. Mrs. Whirtle’s son Joe, 
carrying a bucket of water in from the pump, was within an ace 
of being overset, bucket and all, by the spirit, and was embarrassed 
still more by its springing suddenly into his stalwort arms, and in- 
sisting upon being borne along with the bucket all the way down 
the kitchen stairs. And Mrs. Whirtle’s son Joe carried her as if 
she had been a feather. And the witch at last becoming more 
composed, drew up a stool to the feet of one of the old men in the 
little back room, and looking archly up into his face, said : 

“ Gran’pa, you'll never turn me out of the house again?” - 

Whereupon this old man, without giving the least indication of 
such behaviour, began to sob and to grasp the hand of the other 
old man seated at his side, and to shake it warmly, and this made 
the other old man begin to sob; and the little girl seated so quiet- 
ly at the fireside sobbed too, and so did the little lame boy, and 
even the shaggy old dog seemed to be struggling with a determin- 
ation of not giving way to his feelings, when the door was thrown 
wide open, and Mrs. Whirtle bore down upon them under a full 
press of canvass, and heavily laden with the turkey. Mrs. Whir- 
tle’s son Joe followed with a huge sirloin of beef. Both being re- 
lieved of their burthens, disappeared again, only to re-appear with 
an endless array of other dishes, bearing an endless variety of 
everything eatable under the sun. Last of all came a Christmas 
plum-pudding, rivalling the largest-sized school atlas in its gigantic 
circumference. 

And perhaps they didn’t eat! Perhaps anybody was forgotten ! 
Perhaps even the shaggy old dog, who had his meal served up on 
the hearthstone at one and the same moment with the rest of the 
family, didn’t feel a somewhat uncomfortable sensation after din- 
ner in the vicinity of his shaggy waistcoat. Perhaps Joe didn’t 
almost stifle them with laughter by telling them at the third help- 
ing to plum-pudding, that he really felt his appetite going—was 
afraid he was going to be ill—with other like pleasantries. Per- 
haps they didn’t all laugh and eat and drink till they were all as 
red in the face as so many turkey-cocks—especially Mrs. Whirtle. 

And when the cloth was cleared away, and two bottles, with 
glasses for everybody, were placed upon the table, didn’t the glee 
become more overpowering than ever? Didn’t they all laugh till 
the tears rolled down their checks—especially Mrs. Whirtle’s ? 
And wasn’t everybody’s health drunk over and over again, and 
everybody toasted until they might have been expected to grad- 
ually become of the consistency of a cinder from continued toast- 
ing—especially Mrs. Whirtle? And didn’t grandfather Martin 
Grant make a speech, and speak in the most eulogistic terms of 
everything and everybody in general—especially Mrs. Whirtle ? 
And finally didn’t grandfather John Grant rise, and with a trem- 
bling voice and a tear in his eye, in the face of all present, relate 
how @ certain person 
into a miserable place, where on the bare floor an old man and a 
lame boy, together with a shaggy dog, lay extended almost perish- 


followed two other certain persons | 


ing of want. And how, when she brought them every one of 
them back to her own home with the intention of taking them up 
into her own part of the house, how they were met by another 
person, who, with the tears streaming down his cheeks, went down 
upon his knees before them and asked them for forgiveness. And 
then grandfather John Grant seized Mrs. Whirtle’s fat hand and 
shook it hard in his own, and the inference to be drawn from all 
this was that he could be speaking of none others than himself, his 
brother, their grandchildren, and Mrs. Whirtle—especially Mrs. 
Whirtle. 

The disappearance of the witch Miriam and Mrs. Whirtle’s son 
Joe gave rise to some speculation. They speedily re-appeared, 
bearing between them—of course Joe let her carry the heaviest 
share—something covered with a green cloth and shaped like a 
picture. The cloth was removed, and it stood revealed a beauti- 
fully worked legend in colored silks, and surmounted by a hand- 
some gilt frame ; and as his eye read on, something for a moment 
blurred the sight of old Martin Grant. ; 


“¢Pgace on Eartu, Goop-Witt Towarps Mex!’ 
Miriam’s offering to her grandfather on the anniversary of his birth, 
and on the eve of Christmas Day.” 


Not to make any further mystery of it, this had been worked by 
Miriam Grant’s own fingers at school; the frame had been pur- 
chased with her own little savings, collected for a long time past 
in the convenient country habitation which stood upon the mantel- 
piece, and the whole thing arranged with the joint contrivance of 
Mrs. Whirtle and Mrs. Whirtle’s son Joe, for the special intent of 
giving an overwhelming surprise to that unconscious victim, Mar- 
tin Grant, in the handiwork of his grandchild. And as the pawn- 
broker lay his head upon the pillow that night, he made a resolu- 
tion from thenceforth to try his best to follow out those words 
which would be ever present to him till his dying day. And they 
shaped themselves into the form of holy prayer, and went up from 
his softened heart in solemn accents: “ Peace on earth, good will 
towards men!” 


+ 


HOW MURAT DIED. 

The sentence of the military commission was read to him with 
duc solemnity. He listened to it as he would have listened to the 
cannon of another battle during his military life, without emotion 
or bravado. He neither asked for pardon, for delay, nor for ap- 
peal. He had advanced, of his own accord, toward the door, as if 
to accelerate the catastrophe. The door opened on a narrow es- 

lanade lying between the towers of the castle and the outer walls. 
Twelve soldiers, with loaded muskets, awaited him there. The 
narrow space did not permit him to stand at a sufficient distance 
to deprive his death of a part of its horror. Murat, in stepping 
over the threshold of the chamber, found himself face to face with 
them. He refused to have his eyes bandaged, and, looking at the 
soldiers with a firm and benevolent smile, said, ‘“‘ My friends, do 
not make me suffer by taking bad aim. The narrow space com- 
pels you almost to rest the muzzles of your muskets on my breast ; 
do not tremble; do not strike me in the face; aim at my heart— 
here it is.”” As he spoke thus, he placed his right hand upon his 
coat, to indicate the position of his heart. In his left hand he 
held a small medallion, which contained, in one focus of love, the 
image of his wife and four children, as if he wished thus to make 
them witnesses of his last look. He fixed his eyes on this por- 
trait, and received the death-blow in the contemplation of all he 
loved on earth. His body, pierced at so short a distance with 
twelve balls, fell, with his arms open and his face towards the 
earth, as if still embracing the kingdom he once possessed, and 
which he had come to re-conquer fur his tomb. They threw his 
cloak upon his body, which was buried in the Cathedral of Pizzi. 
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THE OSTRICH. 


The cry of the ostrich so greatly resembles that of a lion as oc- 
casionally to deceive even the natives. It is usually heard early in 
the morning, and at times, also, at night. The strength of the 
ostrich is enormous. <A single blow from its gigantic foot (it al- 
ways strikes forward) is sufficient to prostrate, nay, to kill, many 
beasts of -prey, such as the hyena, the panther, the wild dog, the 
jackall, and others. The ostrich is exceeding swift of foot, under 
ordinary circumstances outrunning a fleet horse. ‘‘ What time she 
lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth the horse and his rider.” 
On special occasions, and for a short distance, its speed is truly 
marvellous—perhaps not much less than a mile in half a minute. 
Its feet appear hardly to touch the ground, and the length between 
each stride is not unfrequently twelve to fourteen feet. Indeed, if 
we are to credit the testimony of Mr. Adamson, who says he wit- 
nessed the fact in Senegal, such is the rapidity and muscular pow- 
er of the ostrich, that, even with two men mounted on his back, he 
will outstrip an English horse in speed. The food of the ostrich, 
in its wild state, consists of seeds, tops, and buds of various shrubs 
and other plants ; but it is difficult to conceive how it can manage 
to live at all; for one not unfrequently meets with it in regions ap- 
parently destitute of vegetation of any kind.—Anderson’s Africa. 
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t and humor. 

(O> Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

(> Though eeneeee but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
culation of 68,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
ne for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and 
, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 


eight 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CANADIAN SCENES. 

We present, on this and the following page, a series of landscape 
views in Canada, drawn expressly for us, by Mr. Kummer, a German 
artist, and admirably engraved by John Andrew. We inyite 
particular attention to this set, as they were got up at great cost, 
and unite in a felicitous manner fidelity, effect and exquisite finish. 
Of the first quality our Canadian friends will be the best judges ; 
the second commends itself to every eye, and of the third culti- 
vated connoisseurs will pronounce a favorable judgment. The 
lands themselves are very striking, that of the first being 
little inferior to Niagara. The falls here represented are but a 
short distance from Ottawa City, late Bytown, Canada West—a 

lace fast rising in importance. ‘The Ottawa River here pours over 
- rocks, as delineated in the first engraving, into a basin, form- 
ing a cascade more than 80 fect in height. The rocks over which 
the vast volume of water roars and tumbles, are massive and 
liar in form, presenting such outlines as the eye of the artist 
es to dwell upon. The surrounding scenery is of a nature to 
enhance the effects of the falls—jagged rocks, points clothed with 
verdure, and a thousand undulations and inequalities of surface. 
The Ottawa is a river of great importance. It divides — from 
Lower Canada, and enters the Lake of the Mountains, formed by 
the St. Lawrence, about forty miles west of Montreal, after a total 
course of at least eight hundred miles. It traverses Lake Temis- 
caminy, Grand Lake, several other small lakes, and is connected 
with Lake Ontario by the Rideau canal. In its course through 
the table land, the banks are generally high, but below the Chau- 
diere, they are much less elevated and often inundated. An im- 
mense quantity of timber is cut on its banks, and on those of its 
tributaries. The Falls of the Chandiere, delineated in the next 
engraving of the scenes, are yet wilder in character and perhaps 
more picturesque. They are about four miles westward from 
Quebec. The river Chaudiere rushes over lofty rocks and plunges 


FALLS NEAR OTTAWA CITY, CANADA WEST. 


headlong with a terrific roar into a deep and narrow basin. The 
rocks that shoulder and compress this river on either side and 
form the bases on which it dashes itself in fury, are singularly 
bold. Our artist has enlivened the romantic scene by introducing 
a group of Canadians, camping under a ledge, with a cheerful 
fire, while an adventurous fisherman is purveying for the little 
party. This cataract is one of the most picturesque to be found in 
Canada, as well as the highest, the latest measurement making its 
total altitude 272 feet. e hope the next season will find many 
of our tourists and artists wending their way to this spot. The 
pencil of Champney or Casilear would find glorious material in 
this locality. The Chaudiere is a river of Canada East, and joins 
the St. Lawrence about seven miles above Quebec, after a N.N. W. 
course of ninety miles. The river is not navigable.—The next 
engraving delineates Murray Bay, on the St. Lawrence River, a 
very picturesque spot. The town in the distance is inhabited by 
fishermen, and a number of their peculiar fishing-boats are shown 
in the foreground. The bay itself is chicfly noted for its liveli- 
ness—but the adjacent mountains give the whole picture a charac- 
ter of grandeur. Cape Trinity, on the Saguenay River, depicted 
in our last engraving, is a striking scene from the bold and roman- 
tic character of its rocky formation. There are no settlements in 
this part of the country, owing to the sterility of the soil. In the 
foreground, our artist has sketched a picnic party who have landed 
to have a good time. The Saguenay River is one of the principal 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence, the estuary of which it enters 120 
miles from Quebec, and into which it brings the surplus waters of 
Lake St. John. Its whole course is 100 miles in length. It is 
noted, even among American rivers, for its wild and picturesque 
scenery. It flows between precipitous heights, and its course is 
varied by numerous falls rt » cascades. In its wider part it varies 
from two to three miles across, but in the lower part it becomes 
quite narrow and deep. Vessels ascend it for more than sixty 


miles. Canada affords an infinity of views for the artist and lover 
of nature. The physical features of Canada East are particularly 
varied and striking—vast forests, bold mountains, broad lakes, 
rushing rivers and cataracts, fertile plains and smiling villages 
attract the eye in every direction. It is a region of romance. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY. 

The banks of Newfoundland may be regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world; in fact, they are carses, or vast alluvial 
tracts on the breast of the ocean, which allow man to reap without 
the trouble of sowing; and most amazing are the finny harvests 
they yield. The fish caught on these banks finds its way to the 
most distant parts of the earth—thanks to the valuable condiment 
salt,and the humane policy that rendered it almost as cheap as water, 
and applicable even as seasoning in the food of cattle. In the year 
1830, nearly a million quintals of dried codfish were exported from 
Newfoundland, and in 1833, about half the number of casks were 
filled with seal skins. In addition to these articles, there were 
considerable exports of cod and seal oil, staves, salted salmon, 
herrings, mackerel, tongues, sounds and caplins, the last a fish so 
multitudinous that it actually colors the waters when it arrives on 
the coast. The annual value of the Newfoundland trade may be 
estimated in round numbers at £2,000,000 sterling. But this is 
merely the British portion of the traffic, for the French and Ameri- 
cans also cure to an immense extent, and have not been backward 
in profiting by the advantages so impolitically granted to them in 
1814. During the night, the former fish inshore, contrary to the 
rules of honor and good faith, while the latter do much injéry by 
throwing the offal of all the fish they take back imto the oun hows 
whence it came. The Newfoundland cod is the finest in the world. 
The head is smaller and the fish firmer than the species that fre- 
quent our own shores, not excepting the rock kind, and when eaten 
in the fresh state nothing can be more delicate—Dumfries Courier. 
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THE VALLEYS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

Imbosomed amid this mighty range are thousands of valleys, 
some already partially occupied by settlers, but most of them still 
vacant; while many, no doubt, have never yet been discovered by 
the white man; yet by year they are becoming more known, 
and it will be but a short time till the prospecting miner, in his 
searching after gold, will have explored every dark ravine that 
ploughs these mountainous regions, and ascertained its value for 
agricultural, grazing, and mining purposes. Already have great 
numbers been discovered in Tocalities where there was not 
even a suspicion of their existence. They vary in extent from a 
few acres up to many hundred, and are. mostly covered with a 
luxurious growth of indigenous grasses and clover. During the 
drouth of summer, it is becoming the practice of the herdsmen on 
the plains to drive their cattle to the mountain retreats, where the 
climate is cool, the water and grass abundant, an¢ to remain there 
until the snows begin to fall, when they return to the country of 
the great valleys below. In this manner the stock are kept on 
n feed for a good portion of the These upper valleys 
ave nearly all either streams or lakes of pure water, with plenty 

of fine timber, which, with their variety of game and advan 
of climate, are drawing many fond of adventure and hunter life to 
locate in their bosoms. Fruit trees have been planted, and in- 
variably do well. All kinds of vegetables thrive with but little care. 
Owing to the rank growth of grass, great fucilities for making hay 
are afforded, a commodity for which there is always a good mar- 
ket at the mines, further down among the hills. An ice trade is 
also growing, which promises to be lucrative. Such are some of 
the products of this new, and until recently, unknown portion of 
our State. Here we have a wild and romantic country, like a 
Switzerland of mountains and valleys, which will open for quiet 
homes and sheepfolds, with orchards and vineyards, one of the 
most bounteous realms in the world.—Placerville ( Cal.) American. 


MURRAY BAY, ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


THE RAILROAD ENGINEER. 

The engineer, he who guides the train by guiding the iron 
horse, and almost holds the lives of passengers in his hands—his 
is a life of danger and pleasure. In a little seven-by-nine apart- 
ment, with square holes on each side for windows, open behind, 
and with machinery to look through ahead, you find him; he is 
the “ Pathfinder ”—he leads the way in all times of danger, checks 
the iron horse, or causes it to speed ahead with the velocity of the 
wind, at will. Have you ever stood by the track, of a ouk night, 
and watched the coming and passing of a train? Away off in the 
darkness you discover a light, and you hear a noise, and the earth 
trembles Conca your feet. The light comes nearer—you can 
com it to nothing but the demon himself, with its terrible 
whistle—the sparks you imagine come from Beelzebub’s nostrils, 
the fire underneath, that shines close to the ground, causing you 
to believe the demon walks on live coals. It comes to you—you 
back away and shudder—you look up, and almost on the demon’s 
back rides the engineer—perhaps the “ machine ” shricks, and you 
imagine the engineer is applying spurs to the demon’s sides. A 
daring fellow, that engineer—you can’t help saying so, and you 
wonder wherein lies the pleasure of being an engineer. But so he 
does, day after day, night after night. Moonlight evenings he 
sweeps over the country—through cities and villages—through 
fairy scenes in forest and clearings—he looks through the square 
holes at his side, and enjoys the moonlight, but he cannot stop to 
enjoy the beauty of the scenery. Cold, rainy, muddy, dark nights, 
it is the same; perhaps the tracks are undermined, or overflown 
with water; perhaps scoundrels have placed obstruction in the 
way, or trees been overturned across the track, and in either case 
it is almost instant death to him, at least—but he stops not. Right 
on, is the word with him, and on he goes regardless of danger, 
weather and everything, save the well-doing of his duty in an 
intrepid and fearless manner. lady Star. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ALCHEMIST. 

Bragadino, whose real name was Mamugna, was born in the 
island of Cyprus. He pretended that he was the son of Marco 
Bragadino, governor of Venice, killed by the Turksin 1551. After 
a voyage to the East, where he became initiated into the secrets of 
the alchemists, he went to Italy in 1578, under the title of Count 
Mamugnaro, and there became very famous, making public exhi- 
bitions of his power of transmuting metals, which power he gave 
out as the origin his own wealth,—the fact being that he derived 
his money from dupes, to whom he sold his secret at a high price. 
For no one seems to have been surprised at the fact that all these 
gold-makers demanded large sums of money for their secret, when 
it would have been so easy for them to keep their secret, and make 
all the gold they desired; and the Emperor Ferdinand promised 
many thousand thalers to one whom he employed to discover the 
philosopher’s stone, never reflecting that, if found, the stone would 
render such a promise needless. So Bragadino sold his secret. If 
the purchasers did not succeed, it was because they had not pro 
erly followed his instructions. He succeeded—as witness his public 
exhibitions. Did he not, in the palace of Catarena, astonish the 
assembly by changing mercury into gold? His secret was simply 
to employ an amalgam of mercury and gold. Nevertheless, the 
Doge of Venice purchased his secret at an enormous sum, and 
Bragadino quitted Venice after his cheat was discovered. In 1588 
he travelled over Germany, under the name of Count de Braga- 
dino. He declared that he had Satan himself as his slave—an 


assertion well calculated to inspire respect in Germany, where the 
presence of two large black dogs, ferocious and satanic in aspect, 
always by his side when he was performing his mysteries, was 
undeniable evidence of his having demons for slaves. After as- 
tonishing Vienna, he went to Munich, and in 1590 was summoned 
to exhibit his skill before the court. Unhappily for him, his cheat 
was detected, and he was hanged.—Records of the Past. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
YOUNG NORA. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 
Young Nora sat gazing alone on the sea, 
Far over the waves from her cot on the shore ; 
Her thoughts winged away to the “ land of the free,” 
And she wept as she sighed, **O, my Dermot asthore! 
Think you now of poor Nora in sorrow and pain, 
As she waits for thy coming, but watches in vain, 
Though the winds are homeward blowing!" 


“This hapless day three years, my heart nearly broke, 
T stood here and saw you sail off to the west ; 
Your blessings at parting, the fond words you spoke, 
Were light to my soul and a balm to my breast. 
For your coming I pray. love. through all the long day, 
When my Isbor is over each eve watch and pray, 
While the winds are freshly blowing.” 


A voice softly answered, “‘ My darling. I'm here 
To cheer thee, to bless thee, to guard and to love.” 
He clasped to his true heart his Nora so dear— 
The moon sweetly glanced from the cloud-land above. 
“ Heaven smiles on our meeting!” she said, with a sich ; 
As his lips pressed the maiden’s none heard his reply, 
For the young night winds were blowing. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BRIDE AND THE BOTTLE: 


—OR,— 


THE WELL OF 8ST. 


KEYWNE. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 

Do not think, becanse a bottle figures in one of the titles of my 
story, that I am going to relate a temperance tale, or panegyrize a 
It is of the spirit of 
women, rather than of wince, that Iam about to speak—and I can 
assure you that the former is many more degrees “above proof,” 
than the latter. 

“ Years and years ago, when I was in my teens, it so happened 
that I lost my heart to a youth who afterwards became your 
father. I was then, as my looking-glass very often informed me, 
a pretty voung creature—with no knowledge of the world—and a 
firm believer in the pleasant fiction that love, a cottage and a 
crust, were amply sufficient for happiness in this life. As to that 
same love's fiving out of the window when poverty came in at the 
door, and such like unpleasant proverbs, 1 ignored them entirely ; 
nor would I for one moment suppose that after marriage, I should 
not still have my own way, just as I had in the delicious days of 
courtship, when, if I half breathed a wish for even an impossible 
thing, poor Fred would attempt to procure it, though, like the 
famous chevalier we read of, who gave a name to the flower now 
called the forget-me-not—he perished in the undertaking. 

“But J soon found out, my dear,” (it was my mother who thus 
spoke to me, just before my marriage), “that fine mornings do not 
always turn out glorious days. Fred and I gotalong very smoothly 
at first, and I really believe that for a whole month, I was the most 
despotical little wife that ever ruled her husband! Ah, how charm- 
ingly our first weeks of matrimonial life passed away! To me, 
courtship, on looking back to it, seemed only the chrysalis state, out 
of which 1 emerged, one happy evening about eight o’clock, in my 
mother’s parlor, a brilliant butterfly, henceforward only to roam 
from flower to flower—meaning from room to room of my charm- 
ing new dwelling—and kissing 
sweet; and what could be prettier or sweeter than Fred, the dear 
fellow himself’ At least so J thought—but found rather too soon 
that my husband was of the same opinion ; for before a year had 
passed, I discovered that in Fred's eyes 1 was no longer a deity, 
and that instead of having a will of my own, as I once had, five 
words which may be found in the sixteenth verse of the third 
chapter of Genesis, especially, and by no means agreeably, applied 
imyscifi—* He shall rule over thee ”’—and rule he did, without 
any regulations whatever, exeept the impulses of his own, as he 
used to call it, manly will. 

could net, in these days of young wifelood, but acknowledge 
his severeignty ; mevertheless, 1 must confess 1 did not half like 
the sudden change from raling to Leing ruled; but 1 bore on, and 
wept op,.400, sometimes, when alone—for I always kept my sor- 
rows to myseli—and. in time it came to be a strange luxury—the 
only enjoyment my poor, fond, fluttering little heart ever indulged 
iu. But the worst of it was, that Fred, though he could not share 
in it, became jealous of my sweet sorrow—a grief that I had kept 
from him, who had mo other trouble unparticipated in. I thought 
it strange that Ae had cares, too, which he did net like I should 
even suspect. At firet Liried when he came home late of evenings 

soothe aan iio comfidenee, but repeaved failures at length dis- 
mec, in.course of time, my dear Chylena, when you 
were all in all tome iin my loneliness, I ceased to receive the 
domestic kiss of delight as be bounded sato the room, though alas, 
aia! my poor yeeraing heart mever ceased miss it. 

* And yet, Fved.owas net-what the world would cal! an unkind 
husband. careless, impulsive, easily persuaded ; had, 
in shoxt, no will. of his own. Withdatal facility he said ‘ yes,” — 
av easy emiability of disposition too ofien prevented him from the 
decisive ‘no.’ Dhat was where he split; and my dear child, as 
you are yourself about 40 take, for better or for worse, one who I 
know you love dearly, I think it is my duty. to warn you against 
the rock ov which J split. Heaven is not only my witness that I 
would not heve you think unkindly of your dear, dead, vacillating 
father (and waut of purpose was aliost his only failing), but it is 


pump. I shall attempt nothing of the sort. 


all things that were pretty and 


my justification also, in giving you a word in season. Had I in- 
fluenced him, as I now see I might, and should have done, you 
would not have been, perhaps, a portionless bride.” 

“Never mind, dear mother,” I said, soothingly, “Harry has a 
will of his own, or I am much mistaken, for I refused him twenty 
times, but—” 


“You also must be decided,” she observed, with a quiet smile ; 


“T by no means wish that vou should foolishly try to rule your 
own spirit and that of your husband also. What I desire is that 
you may, by foresight, gentleness and tact, acquire that influence 
over him which any good and true man would be only too happy 
to recognize. But as an example is worth a great deal in this 


matter of foresight in a wife, suppose I tell you a story.” 


So I pricked up my ears for the tale, for I was then (and indeed 
am now) just as fond of fanciful histories as I used to be in the 
days when “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
and the “Children of the Wood,” were more reliable histories 
than many a more ambitious account of the sayings and doings of 
“kings and queens unstable ” are to me now. 


“The story! the story!” and I clapped my hands with glee. 


“Once upon a time,” continued my mother— 

“ That’s the dear old way,” I cried out, interruptingly. “All the 
old child-stories began so! Dear—dear ‘Once upon a time!’ ” 

The very phrase made me a child again, for almost unconscious- 
ly I drew a cushion close to my mother’s feet, and sat upon it, 
with my hands on her lap and my eyes upturned to that dear, 
loving face of hers, which at the moment appeared more beautiful 
than ever tome. She checked my eagerness with a tap of the 
knitting-needle upon my knuckles, and proceeded : 

“Once upon a time, there was, in the neighborhood of an old 
German city, a famous well, to which belonged a curious legend. 
The way to it Jed through the deep, tangled woods which then 
skirted all the banks of the lower Rhine. This well was so pic- 
turesque and beautiful that the fairies might have—and it is said 
did—use it at once for a looking-glass and a bath; a very con- 
venient arrangement, it is remembered that diamonds, 
already strung in the shape of dew-drops threaded on blades of 
emerald grass—pearls arranged lily-of-the-valley fashion, and sap- 
phires, and rubies, in the guise of blue-bells and wild roses—he- 
sides countless other floral gems, were always at hand, to twine 
into garlands and arrange in airy tresses. Many and many a love- 
troth used to be plighted beside this crystal well, which seemed to 
young, fond hearts emblematic of affection in its purity and per- 
petual flow—but alas! though few young couples suspected as 
much—resembling its delicate sensitiveness, also, in the surface, 
which a thing so light as a faliing rose-leaf would disturb.” 

“ But the lecend—the legend, dearest mama.” 


when 


“TI am not forgetting it, child—’’ (how impressively that word 
“child” sounded to me then, just as I was about to become a 
wife !) “ you shal] hear it in a moment—” and here my mother took 
from the drawer of her work-table a miniature which I knew to be 
that of my father in his early days, kissed it, and, with a sigh, re- 
turned it to its accustomed place. 

“The story attached to the well was this :— Saint Keyne, from 
whom it derived its name, was a lady of rare virtues, who had early 
retired from the world in consequence of having married unhappily. 
The nunnery in which she half-buried herself, was in the vicinity 
of this spring, and often as she sat by its brink, watching the 
water bubbling from unseen depths, her thoughts wandered from 
them to scenes which had been the very paradise of her young 
heart. She, it seems, had been a victim to wifely submission—for 
the bold baron, her husband, knowing that she feared to assert her 
own dignity, had so perseveringly ridden the high horse, as, in the 
jong run, to crush her spirit, break ber heart, and drive her into a 
cloister . 

“Well, the poor unfortunate lady used, as I said, to repair 
to the well, where she bewailed her sorrow, and at length became 
convinced that had she, in the beginning of her wedded life, de- 
clared her own righ«s, the bold baron would never have dared to 
deprive her of them. But it was too late now to find a remedy for 
the misfortune in her own case, so that she took to considering how 
she might prevent a similar affliction befalling other poor trusting 
maidens in future. 

“ One evening while pondering the matter, she observed an un- 
usually large bubble on the surface of the water. Bigger and 
bigger it grew, its sphere gleaming like a huge opal. Presently it 
burst, and from it emerged a fairy of exquisite form, and a face 
on which was a smile that would have fascinated the extremest 
anchorite, if he had been there to see it. 

“*Q,’ quoth the fairy, ‘1 have heard your complainings so often, 
that I feel consirained, if possible, to alleviate your woes; now I 
will grant you any boon you request, if made before I can count 
seven.’ 

One,’ said the fairy. 
could not utter a word. 

“*Twot’ St. Keyne rubbed her eyes as if doubting whether 
she had not fallen asleep and was dreaming. 

“*Three—four—five—six—’ and there was a pause. 

“St. Keyne, as if by a sudden impulse, screamed out, in tones 
rather too shrill for such a holy woman : 

«7 desire that either the man or wife who drinks first of the 


St. Keyne was so surprised that she 


water of this well immediately after Leing joined in wedlock, shill 


have his or her own way ever after.’ 

“ ‘Seven !’ said the fairy ; ‘ your wish is granted,’ and St. Keyne 
saw an opaline bubble once more receive the fairy, and sink slowly 
into the depths of the translucent well. * * # # 

“You may be sure that as soon the wonderful virtues of a first 
postnuptial draught from the well of St. Keyne came to be 
sounded abroad, it became a place of resort for both hus- 


band and wife, as soon as possible after the marriage vows had 


been pronounced. In some cases the husband would forget to pay 
the priest his fee, in his haste to reach the miraculous fountain ; 
and as of course, the man had a much better chance of first re- 
ceiving the despotism-bestowing-draught, in but very few instances 
was a bride benefited thereby. In fact, a more domineering set 


of Benedicts had never before been known in that neighborhood 


than existed for many scores of years after poor St. Keyne had 
been laid in that place where husbands ceased from troubling, and 
their poor unfortunate wives rested for the first time since they 
plunged into the perilous sea of matrimony. 

“But all tyrannies sooner or later have their downfall. Martin 
Lather humbled the Pope, and Oliver Cromwell beheaded Charles 


the First. Poor St. Keyne, when she uttered the wish so hastily, 


thought perhaps in her simplicity, dear good soul! that the wife 
would manage by hook or by crook to get to the well and take the 
first draught ; but she did not reckon on the fact that in such a case, 
as well as in many others, might of muscle would make right of rule! 
She was, however, not altogether wrong, for a conjugal Charlotte 
Corday arose, and when, almost as in the case of Marat, her vic- 
tim the least suspected it, she smote him, not with a dagger, but 


with a bottle, and inflicted a blow from which during his whole 


married life he never recovered. She did it in the way and 
manner following. 


“Merrily rang the bells of the little chapel of St. Medard, one 
fine morning in May, in the year of grace 173—, as a gay procession 
wound its way through olive grove and vineyard, towards its altar. 
Peter Swolbach was leading thereto his lovely bride, Pipette, who, 
surrounded by gay and laughing girls, looked as though she had 
not a wish in the world ungratified. Flags streamed, flutes 
sounded, drums beat, and merry peals of laughter gladdened the 
air, and all the old folks of the village predicted for Peter and 
Pipette a blithe wedding and a merry honeymoon. 

“But although Master Peter appeared so gay and unconcerned, 
he was in truth extremely anxious—for he was, as too many of 
his sex are, fond of being in authority—and as he drew near the 
chapel, he bethought him of the best mode of slinking away to the 
well of St. Keyne without being observed, and take the draught 
there which would make him the perpetual master of the charming 
little creature who tripped beside him, looking as sweetly submis- 
sive as though St. Keyne had never lived, or her well possessed 
the least power in the world over the fortune of married folk, as 
had been foolishly asserted. 

“The priest soon made the young couple one—and while the 
elder wedding guests were kissing Pipette, and wishing her all 
sorts of happiness, and inviting themselves to the first christening, 
and the young ones were envying her her happy lot—Peter, her 
husband, was missed. 

“* Where could he be?’ was the question from a dozen lips; 
but a sly smile on Pipette’s rosy face betokened anything but 
anxiety. 

“* Perhaps he has retired with the holy Father Anselmo, to im- 
plore a blessing on our union,’ she remarked, after she had herself 
retreated to the sacristy for a few moments. Sly little Pipette ! 

“All at once, while they were still wondering, in rushed Peter, 
a cunning smile playing on his countenance. 

“«« Where hare you been, my dear husband ?’ exclaimed Pipette, 
throwing herself into his arms. 

““«To the well of St. Keyne, my love,’ answered Peter. 

““*Ah, Peter, Peter! don’t you think it was rather ungenerous 
to take such an advantage of my simple little self, who could not 
run quite so fast as my loving lord ” 

** All’s fair in love, as well as war,’ said Peter. 

“*]T agree with you,’ smilingly retorted Pipette; ‘and,’ she 
added, ‘are you quite sure, Peter dear, that whoever drinks that 
first draught of water from St. Keyne’s well, after marriage, has 
his or her own way, ever after.’ 

“*T’'m sure of it—and I'll swear to it—and I appeal to all 
present whether such is the case or not?’ 

*« No one ever doubted it,’ murmured the crowd. 

“Nor do I,’ said Pipette, quietly. 

“*And as J drank it first,’ cried Peter, delightedly, ‘why it 
foliows that you must ever after the present time, do as J please, 
and not as you choose !’ 

““* Wait a bit, love,’ remarked Pipette; ‘you see, my dear, wo- 
man’s wit has been too much for you this time. You did not 
drink the first goblet from St. Keyne’s fountain {’ 

“ Peter stared in utter wonderment. His wife continued : 

«« My dear husband, I by no means intend to abuse the privilege 
I have obtained—for J indeed was the first after the marriage vows 
were exchanged, to moisten my lips with the mystic element.’ 

“« But J was first at the well,’ replied Peter, in amazement, ‘ and 
there I drank a full goblet!’ 

“ «But after all,’ said Pipette, ‘I beat you, for J brought a bottle 
Jilled with the water to church !’ 

“There, my dear,” simply remarked my mother, “ you see how 
by a little discretion and foresight a great deal of inconvenience in 
married life may be prevented. I don’t recommend you to be your 
husband’s master, by always having your own will; you will rule 
best by yielding. What I desire you to do, is, always to avoid 

rovoking domination on his part, by prudent foresight on yours.” 


JOVE THE NEAREST, 


To embrace the whole creation with love sounds beautiful; hut 
we must in with the individual—with the nearest. And he 
who cannot love that deeply, intensely, entirely, how should he he 


able to love that which is remote, and whi ‘throws but feeble 
rays upon him from a star? How should he be able to 
love it Pith any feeling which deserves the name of love? The 
greatest cosmopolites are generally the neediest beggars ; and they 
who embrace the entire universe with love, for the most part, love 
nothing but their narrow self.— Herder. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
0, I WILL HIDE THE TEAR-DROP. 


| 


BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 


0, I will hide the tear-drop 
That glistens in my eye— 


Though pass there fleeting cloudlets, 
There beams the azure sky: 

But the sun loves not the banners 
That flout the ether high— 

And man brooks not the tear-drop 


That gleams in woman's eye. 


Although I hide the tear-drop, 
Emotion’s pulse bounds high ; 
But clouds are not all tempests, 
That flout the azure sky! 
Apollo is egotistical— 
Like man—he brooks no sigh ; 
(And—like man—is sore confounded 
By a tear in azure eye!) 


0, beauty gathers dew-drops 
Ofttimes within the eye; 
Affection forces tear-drops— 
For very joy, we sigh: 
And, Mignon—you're kind to me, 
My woman's heart beats high, 
And when I strive to thank you, 
The tear-drop dims my eye. 


But I will hide the tear-drop 
That glistens in my eye: 
How strange that woman’s love should speak 
Both in a smile and sigh? 
But man loves not as woman! 
His nature—proud and high, 
Brooks not the trembling tear-drop 
That gleams in woman's eye’ 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


THE ELECTION RUSE. 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF POLITICAL MORALITY. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

Tne adaptation of bad means to good ends is a course which 
is both commended and condemned by moralists. Portia, in 
the “Merchant of Venice,” is asked “to do a great right, do a 
little wrong,”’ and many reputedly high-minded politicians of the 
present day are more than suspected of improving upon the hint, 
or rather enlarging upon it so far as, to attain an imagined right, 
to do a great deal of wrong,—their plea, that the end justifies the 
means. Without discussing the question, let us recur to what was 
done in a little town in New Hampshire, lately,—we will call it 
Grassford, in order to carry the vote of that public-spirited 
community. 

Three days before the presidential election took place, among 
the arrivals by cars from distant parts of the country, were no less 
than fifteen legal voters of the democratic persuasion. They had 
come home to Grassford for the express purpose of voting on the 
all-absorbing question of the day. Some had come upwards of a 
thousand miles, some four or five hundred, and others at very 
respectably longer or shorter distances ; and they did not hesitate, 
on their way, to declare their opinions freely upon the subject para- 
mount in their minds. 

New Hampshire, their old Granite State, so long good for the 
democracy, was to be redeemed, they had heard it threatened, by 
the partisans of Fremont, and they had felt it their duty, as old 
members of the democratic party, to put in their mite to the box to 
prevent such a catastrophe. They felt that their side was destined 
to triumph, and yet they admitted they felt queerish, too. 

The opposition had made so much noise, and they had heard so 
much about “free men, free speech, free press, free soil, Free-mont 
and victory !” that they thought, in spite of the tried staunchness 
of the Granite democracy, for once there was a bare chance for the 
shadow of a ghost of a possibility that they might fail, and there- 
fore they were determined to be up and doing. 

With great hilarity, stepped from the cars this Spartan fifteen 
upon the beloved soil of Grassford once more. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Mr. Kniggs (that wasn’t his name) ; “here’s 
one more vote for Buehanan, come home on two legs !”’ 

“And here’s another,” bellowed Mr. Biggs (that wasn’t his 
name), “come sevem hundred and fifty miles to save the country 
from destrugtion !” 

“ Hoorah for me!” roared Mr. Dabble (that wasn’t his name, 
cither ; we dou’t mean to be personal, gentlemen); “I’ve come a 
thousand miles to vote in Grassford once more; fur ef I couldn’t 
& got my votein, I shouldn’t a hed a wink of sleep fur the next 
four year!” 

Pa our enemies!” bawled Gabble, another of the 

“ Three cheers for our side, and Buchanan in the chair!” vocif- 
crated another to the assembled crowd at the depot. 

“Good!” chimed. in. another; “set down two and carry one. 
Hooray 

“Nine cheers for Grassford !” proposed still another, “and may 
she ever be true to her principles—one !” 

And the excited trayellers rent the peaceful air with their cheers, 
and shook the cinders from their clothes ; after which, they shoul- 
dered their baggage, and marched up to the tavern to reward 
themselves with a drink of something. 

Mr. John de Cantor (descended from the French) was the popu- 
lar host of the Grassford Hotel, and he was ready behind the bar 


to wait upon the new-comers with cheerfulness and grace. They 
were all good fellows, well known, and some of them well-to-do. 

“Glad to get home agin, I s’pose ?’”’ said he, attending to their 
thirsty calls. 

“We are that, De Cantor. Come home to vote for Old Buck. 
Haven’t we, boys?” 

“So say you, Mr, Foreman,—so say we all!” was the general 
response ; and lond laughter and the clattering of glasses made 
them seem a much larger party than they were. 

“ Flow’s the town going, old hoss ?’’ 

“ Hard to tell—very,” replied the landlord, a shade coming over 
his jolly countenance for the first time thatevening. ‘“ Everybody 
appears to be pooty sure of winning; but I keep still and say 
nothing.” 


“ Still sow sucks all the milk—you’re right, old demijohn,” said 
one. “ This here ’citement makes bar bizness good, nat’Pally.’’ 

“Don’t dew fur yew tew hev any politics,” said another. 
“ What in thunder’s the constitewshun tew yew? Yew hev tew 
tend bar.” 

“In course,” saif De Cantor. “Much as ever I kin do to mind 


my own bizness, and let the country take care of itself.” 

“Get more custom by it ?” 

“ Sartin exclaimed several, warming up. “The free silers 
and no-nothings must take an ekkashunel drink as well as we dim- 
micrats, and they must drink likker that’s got no politics in it—” 

“Ef it aint on their side,” suggested somebody. “That's so. 
New Hamshur will of course go for old Buck—yes, of course 
she will. Why, I'd no idee, considerin’ the great fuss the Free- 
monters hev made, there was so many Buchananites about. I 
ormost wish I hedn’t come hum to vote, I cum so far. Wasting 
powder, by jingo !” 

At this remark, the host suddenly scratched his car as if a bee 
had bit him, and then brightened up and suffered a sly smile to 
rest for an instant in one corner of his mouth. The truth was, he 
was a full-blown Fremonter, and anxious after an office at the 
hands of that party in Grassford, and had in secret given them 
much material aid, and devoted much of his time to the cause. 
The town had been thoroughly canvassed, and it had been ascer- 
tained to a surety that the Fremonters had just three votes ahead 
of all others, not making allowance for new arrivals. The presence 
of the fifteen democrats put them in the minority. 

“ Catch a weasel asleep!” thought De Cantor. “ If we kin only 
put these fellows on the wrong track, somehow, we may do some- 
thing arter all. No doubt,” said he, loudly, that all might hear, 
“there will be a large democratic majority in Grassford, gentlemen. 
Glad to see you hum, but your votes wa’n’t needed so orful bad ;” 
and he winked significantly to his Fremont friends who were listen- 
ing around, and who had begun to think he was two-faced. 

They took the hint and followed it up briskly. 

“ Democrats are three to one here,” insisted they. 
and Fillmore men hardly dare to show their heads.” 

“ Grassford will vindicate her integrity and put Maine to the 
blush.” 

“‘Grassford stands where she always did, old boys. The whole 
country may depend upon her. Hope you haven’t all come from 
great distances, and put yourselves to great trouble and expense 
for nothing. Try another round? What do you take ?” 

The democrats now began to look a little sheepish, most of 
them feeling as if they had done a very foolish thing, in the ardor 
of political excitement. The proffered libations were the more 
readily accepted, as they now wished to drown the thought” that 
they had “ brought coals to Newcastle.” 

“Confound my luck!” exclaimed one. ‘“ There was no more 
need, then, of my vote than of two handles to a hammer.” 

“ Bah!” grumbled another, “I feet jest like selling out at half 
price.” 

“ Cuss politics!” muttered another. 
nigh onto five hundred dollars.” 

This growing feeling of dissatisfaction became general among 
them, and they drank the more, much to the pleasure and profit of 
the disinterested De Cantor, who had not the slightest objection to 
supplying them freely. 

“ Fill up!” cried he; “that’s right, fill up! 
to see Grassford once more.” 

They all said yes, with wry faces—whether at the liquor or from 
inward regret, De Cantor could not exactly determine. But as 
soon as they were gone, a political council was held among the 
chief wire-pullers of the Fremont party in De Cantor’s back room. 

“Tf these men vote they will carry the town,” said De Cantor, 
in dismay. ‘ They’re full enongh to upset our kettle of fish.” 

“ What's to be done, then? We can’t scare up any more votes.” 

“T said if they voted,” said De Cantor. 

“ There’s no if about it. If they’re legal voters, of course they 
will vote.” 

“No danger of their missing it, as they’ve come so far, on 

” 


Fremonters 


“ My vote will cost me 


I know you’re glad 


purpose. 

“ We might think of some plan to prevent it,” said De Cantor, 
anxiously. ‘We might intrigger alittle, as they call it. Hasn’t 
anybody got headpiece enough to think of sumthin’ ?”’ 

The question was one of importance, and the council thought, 
and thought, and thought. Finally they agreed upon a plan, and 
worked persistently at it; and meanwhile election day arrived. 

During the: interim, the fifteen democrats were marked men, 
and the free:soilers, who were initiated, concealed their own politi- 
cal faith, and lost no opportunity of rallying them upon their use- 
less journey: home, and told them, in pretended confidence, that 
they had better.conceal their political opinions, and the real reason 
why they had come home, if they didn’t wish to be made the 

i of the while town. 
“ The idea,” said they, “of coming so far to add a drop to the 


ocean—of attaching so mach importance to a vote, where the votes 
will of course be nearly all one way! It is too ridiculous.” 
“The Datch will be said to take Holland, this time !’’ 
“’Spose you wouldn’t miss your great one vote to save your life, 
would you?” 


Continued bantering of this sort made them particularly sensi- 
tive; and to escape it they avoided all political disenssion, or de- 


clared they were to vote for Fremont—an evasion which none but 
the Fremonters understood; so that other democrats, believing 
them of an opposite stripe, held little political conversation with 
them, and they remained andeceived as to the relative strength of 
parties in Grassford, and though deciding to wait till election was 
over, were eager to get hack to their bnsiness and make up for 
lost time. Their mneasy leisure was accordingly spent in what 


they called “ making the best of it,” and never before had they in- 
dulged in drink so freely as they did during the three days at the 
hotel of the insidious De Cantor. None were such inveterate ap- 
plicants for strong potations as the disconcerted fifteen, and never 
before, they declared, had they heen so hospitably treated as by him. 

On the night preceding the election, his liberality went so far as 
to treat them to a great supper, at which it was contrived that con- 
viviality should reach such a height that most of them were put to 
bed at an early hour—abont four in the morning. The natural 
consequence was, that they rose with swelled heads on election day, 
long after the voting had commenced. 

“ Come, gentlemen,” cried De Cantor, as each one sauntered 
into the bar-room, with lagging gait, “the hair of the dog that bit 
you will eure you, you know. Come up and take an eye-opener. 
You wont want to vote these three hours yet; we’re carrying it all 
There, that will make you feel better, after last 

Nothing like an eye-opener!” 


our own way. 
night’s set-down. 

Instead of being eye-openers, they were much more like eye- 
closers, for the blue rum which the crafty landlord offered them 
that day was a special mixture—so prepared as to be palatable, 
but of a very besotting qnality. 

Within an honr after they had partaken of De Cantor's morning 
draught—his “ presidential bitters” he called it—fifteen more in- 
toxicated individuals coald hardly have been found in all New 
England. 
with a thirst for more of the pernicious stuff, they remained with 
De Cantor during the entire day, and when the last moment ar- 
rived, some were too far gone to move, some to tell what vote to 
put in, while others were sufficiently recovered to be ashamed to 
go to the polls in that condition of mind, body and attire. They 
had all labored under the idea that they were to go to the polls 
with De Cantor, trusting to him to give the word, and to vote in 
a body; but the polls closed without them, and they did not find out 
their mistake rill next day. 
when they inquired how much was the democratic majority in the 


Swaggering or staggering about, and again inflamed 


“ Mortification immediately set in,” 


State, and how much particularly in Grassford. 

“ Fremont four ahead,” said De Cantor, chnekingly. 
three ahead before you came, but a cripple, that we didn’t count, 
hobbled up and voted, and that made us just four. 
kind of him ; but it was much kinder of you fifteen, not to vote at 
all, after having come so far!’ 

The “ kindness ” of the parties was just then evinced by their 
hurling several decanters after De Cantor, as he escaped into his 
back room. But the lost fifteen votes will prove equal to fifteen 
temperance lectures. 


We were 


It was very 


¢ > — 
THE WORTH OF A VALET. 


Lord Nelson’s well-known valet, Tom Allen, lived some time 
close to me, he being then retained in the service of Sir William 
Bolton. I met Tom almost every day in my walks, and often got 
into chat with him about his brave and noble master, Lord Nelson. 
Among other things, I spoke of his wearing his decorations at 
Trafalgar. Now ‘tom, who had been with him in so many other 
engagements, was by mere accident prevented from arriving in 
time on that last memorable occasion, having left London after his 
lordship, and not arriving till the battle was over, and his master’s 
career of glory brought to a brilliant close. But it may be amus- 
ing to record ‘Tom's opinion and observations. He said, “ I never 
told anybody that if I had been there Lord Nelson would not have 
been killed ; but this I have said, and say again, that if I had been 
there he should not have put on that coat. He would mind me 
like a child ; and when [ found him bent on wearing his finery be- 
fore a battle, I always prevented him. ‘ ‘fom,’ he would say, ‘I'll 
fight the bartle in my best coat” ‘No, my lord, you shan’t.’ 
‘Why not, Tom?’ ‘ Why, my lord, you fight the battle first, and 
then Ili dress you up in ail your stars and garters, and you'll look 
something like.’” ‘Thus poor old faithfal om Allen gave him- 
self credit for having saved his master’s life by his rigid discipline 
in attire on former occasions; and it was evident that he was of 
opinion that he should have saved it once more at Trafalgar. 
‘Yom’s accounts of other memorable events of Nelson’s lifo were 
givew with equal naivete. His old age was rendered comfortable 
im Greenwich Hospital, where he held the office of pewterer till his 
death.—F’. C. H., in Notes and (Queries. 


> 


THE EDUCATION OF TITE EYE. 


We may not be called mpon to hunt white foxes in the snow ; 
or, like William: ‘Tell, to save our own life and our child’s by split- 
ting with an arrow an apple on its head, or to identify a stolen 
sheep by looking in its face and swearing to its portrait; but we 
must do many things essential to our welfare, which we would do 
# great deal better if we had an eye as trained as we readily might 
have. For example, it is not every man that can hit a nail apon 
the head, or drive it straight in with a hammer. Few persons can 
draw a straight line, or cut « piece of cloth or paper even ; still 
fewer can use a pencil as draughtsmen ; and fewer still can paint 
with colors. Yet there is not a calling m which an educated eyc, 
nice in distinguishing form, color, size, distance, and the like, will 
not be of great service. For, though it is not to be denied that 
some eyes cain be educated to a greater extent than others, that 
can be no excuse for any one neglecting fo educate his cye. The 
worse it is, the more it needs education ; the better it is, the more 
it -— repay it—The Five Gateways of Knowledge, by Professor 
G. Wil.on. 
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SIGISMUND THALBERG, THE PIANIST. 


The it on this page is from the il of Hill, drawn 
expressiy for the Pictorial, and a most faithful likeness of the 
amiable and accomplished original. Sigismund Thal 
was born in the city of Genoa, Italy, January 7, 1812, and is 
therefore at present forty-five years of age, though no one, 

nudging from his appearance alone, would pronounce him 
more than thirty-five. He is a mild and gentlemanly lookin 
person, whose refinement is evidenced by the utter absence 

sion in dress and bearing. He belongs to one of the 
noblest families of Germany, and one of his nearest relatives 
isa grand duke. He himself, however, acknowledges no 
nobility but that of character and talent, and no career wor- 
thier than thatof art. When he first resolved to make music 
his profession, some of his noble connections were disposed 
to drop his acquaintance, but they have since been glad to 
claim a share of the lustre he has shed on the family name. 
His early musical education was commenced at Vienna, 

, following diligently the course marked out for 
him, and devoting indefatigable labor to surmounting the 
difficulties of his favorite instrument, as a mere youth his 
proficiency became the theme of eulogy in the capital of 
Germany. At the age of sixteen, he published his first 
works, “‘ Melange sur les themes d’ Euryanthe,” a fantasia on a 
Scotch air, and an “impromptu on ‘ Motives from the Siege 
of Corinth.’” At the age of eighteen, he made his first visit 
to England. By the introduction of a new method for bring- 
ing the whole key-board into action, accomplished by making 
the thumb a prominent member, he acquired a great reputa- 
tion in England, and the journals were full of the musical 
wonder. In 1830, he made a musical tour through Germany, 
and was everywhere received with honor. In Munich, he 
was absolutely feted by the principal nobility. At Berlin, 
he was summoned to Potsdam, where he played before the 
king and queen of Prussia at a private soiree in the palace. 
A similar warmth marked his reception at Dresden in the 
court of Saxony. After this tour, M. Thalberg returned to 
Vienna, where he was made pianist to the imperial chamber. 
In 1834, he accompanied the emperor to Toplitz, on the 
occasion of the meeting of Ferdinand with the king of Prus- 
sia and the czarof Russia. He afterwards achieved triumphs 
in Paris, and visited England again in 1836, where he was 
received with signal honor, and the queen honored him by arrang- 
ing a private soiree. While Thalberg played, the queen was so 
mo that she accompanied him with her voice. He has now 
nearly completed thirty years of public life. During the past 
twenty years, he has divided his time between England and the 
continent, everywhere successful, everywhere popular. Our en- 
graving is very like him. He has a fine, muscular, well-develo 
figure, with a fresh, raddy, Saxon complexion, a clear blue eye, a 
pleasant smile, a good front at development. He is married to the 
daughter of Lablache, the great basso. His visit to this country 
has thus far proved a series of triumphs. In New York and this 
city, he won the applause of the critics and the people. His man- 
ner took every one here by surprise. Nothing more unlike that of 
Leopold de Meyer, the lion pianist, can possibly be conceived. 
There is no clap trap about him, no fierce theatrical glances at the 
audience, no diabolical grins, no rending of kid gloves to pieces, 
no fierce assaults on the piano. He wins music from the instru- 
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8. THALBERG, THE GREAT PIANIST. 


ment as he wins applause from the audience. He does all that 
can be done with the piano, without effort, without grimace, with- 
out spasmodic action. Nothing can be truer than what the accom- 
plished musical critic of the Atlas says of him:—‘‘ This same 
simplicity of manner is the most marked feature in his playing. 
He does not thunder through the octaves, like a smart salesman 
wishing to show the capacity of the instrument. He rarely attempts 
tours de force. He gives, generally, simple harmonies, in place of 
the stunning combinations we have often heard. The modulations 
are gracefully managed ; the door swings on golden hinges, and 
discovers new pleasures, not ‘with impetuous recoil and jarring 
sound.’ The melodies he chooses to illustrate are of a simple 
character; ‘ Deh vieni alla fenestra,’ and the serenade from ‘Don 
Pasquale,’ are examples in point. The music comes to the ear 
like the rippling of waves on the beach, of a summer evening, 
when the moonbeams siecep on a placid sea. Conscious strength 
gives repose to the possessor ; it is a lower order of ability that is 


manifest in uneasy effort.” In his variations on a given 
theme, the air is kept pure and distinct throughout all the 
masses of brilliant embroidery his subtle fingers weave about 
it. We are satisfied, after listening to him, that under his 
hand the piano forte is made to do all that the instrument 
can. If it does not produce the perfection of music, the fault 
is in the instrument and not the artist. All its power, sweet- 
ness and harmony are brought out. The ear is fully satis- 
fied ; we can conceive of no better playing. In most efforts 
of art, this feeling of complete satisfaction is wanting. Tho 
imagination will suggest something beyond what the most 
skilful has accomplished. We do not mean to say by this 
that because M. Thalberg has reached the perfection of 
~ forte playing, he has produced the perfection of music, 
‘or the instrument is incapable of supplying the material. 
For a perfect blending of notes, like the blending of colors 
in a fine painting, we must seck some other instrument. M. 
Thalberg is said to be as amiable as he is gifted. His free 
concert to the = school scholars was a graceful and 
generous act of kindness, displaying unostentatiously tho 
goodness of his heart. He has left a most agrecable impres- 
sion behind him. 


SKATING ON JAMAICA POND, NEAR BOSTON. 


Our artist, Mr. Champney, has here given us a very spirit- 
ed sketch of the scene which every fine winter afternoon, 
when the snow is absent, presented on that favorite resort of 
the amateurs of out-door sports, Jamaica Pond, beautiful in 
its summer apes, and attractive when made the arena of 
the skaters. ‘The wooded point which occupies a conspicu- 
ous position in the picture is Pine Bank, and serves to mark 
the locality. In the foreground, the ice is covered by skaters 
of both sexes, while there are lookers-on who admire the 
dexterity they dare not imitate. The proficiency of the 
ladies in this exhilarating sport is a pleasant thing to chroni- 
cle; we rejoice at anything which leads them to take out- 
door exercise. If such amusements were followed up sedu- 
lously, we should no longer hear the complaint that American 
beauty is a fragile and evanescent flower. Skating is a most 
graceful exercise. The Dutch women, whose rotundity and 
stolidity even the pencil of Rembrandt could not idealize, 
still appear graceful when gliding on their skates over the 

frozen canals of Holland. How great is the added grace of this 

exercise to the winning carriage of our peerless belles! Beauty 
never appears so attractive as when clad in a fur-trimmed polka 
jacket and mounted on flashing steel. ‘The skating on Jamaica 

Pond has become quite as noted as the racing on the Neck in the 

winter season, and is worthier of commendation. 
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ABBOTSFORD. 


As what constitutes the great man is more commonly some 
extraordinary combination and balartce of qualities, than the high- 
est development of any one, so you cannot but here be struck 
anew by the singular combination in Scott’s mind of love for the 
picturesque and romantic, with the plainest common sense—a 
delight in heroic excess with the prudential habit of order. Here 
the most pleasing order pervades, emblems of what men com- 
monly esteem disorder and excess.—Madame Ossoli. 


UN JAMAICA POND, NEAR BOSTUN. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M.—In France, a man is not allowed to exercise the elective franchise till 
he is twenty-five years of age. 

E. ¥. R.—Robert Fulton was born in America, of Irish — His first 
rg iy Bont steamboat was not on the river Hudson, but on the 

ne. in France. 

H. H.—Thomas Hooker was the first minister of Cambridge, Mass. He was 
one of the founders of the Connecticut colony. 

Srupent.—The 8 * Aleayde is derived from the Arabic word “ Cadi,” 
-— ing a judge. 

M. V.— Valkyriur were the Scandinavian Parcw—the ‘‘ choosers of the 
slain,” who conducted heroes killed in battle to Valhalla, the Northman’s 
palace of immortality. 

R. G., Jr.—Utopia was a term invented by Sir Thomas More, from a Greek 
word signifying “‘ne place.” and applied to an island, whose 
condition and perfection he describes. 

Movayer.—The form of the funera) urn was | the Romans from the 
Greeks; but the latter never used them for containing the ashes of the 
dead—that was a Roman custom. 

Syeaax.—The large tendon which passes from the muscles of the calf of the 
leg to the heel, is called the Tendon Achillis, in reference to the fable of the 
dipping of Achilles in the Styx—his mother, Thetir, having, it is said, held 
him by that part. 

Crpaen.—The quotient will be 7,889,624 without any fraction, according to 
Arago’s calculation. 

Mozart.—The Te Deum (We praise thee, 0 God!) has been ascribed to Am- 
brose and Augustine, to Ambrose alone. to Hilary, and other distinguished 
persons. 

InvenTor.—The steam gun is an invention of Mr. James Perkins, an Ameri- 
can mechanician. e do not think it has ever been tried in war. though 
working models of it are common. 

Q. D.—The order of Knights of St. John, or Knights Hospitallers, was insti- 
tuted asa military brotherhood, by Raymond de Puy, its principal, early 
in the 12th century. 

W. W.—Washington Irving resides on his estate at Sunnyside, near Tarry- 
town, on the Hudson River, New York ; William C. Bryant at Roslyn, Long 
Island, New York ; and Willirm H. Prescott in this city. 

Cienicus.—We would not advise you to commence the study of the Chinese 
language, unless you expect to liveacentury. It is probably the most 
difficult of all the living languages. 

J. 8.—Suicide is ranked by the English law as a peculiar species of felony; 
and. like other felonies, cannot be committed by persons under the age of 
discretion, or insane. 

Histony.—Soulouque, the negro chief magistrate of Hayti, took the title of 
Faustin I., when he assumed the imperial purple. 

Cnantes H.—Those to whom ng cards have not been sent, should not 
call on a newly pair. 

A. C.—Yea. 

W. W.—Thank you, but it is too long for our paper, and would interfere with 
the variety which we aim to give. 


+ 


Tae “Voracuer pe ta Mer.”—We have received many 
compliments for our representation of this magnificent vessel built 
for the Pacha of Egypt, and throughout a triumpii of American 
naval architecture and workmanship. The propeller wheel is a 
wonder in itself; it is 15 feet and 4 inches in diameter, and weighs 
19,533 pounds! It was cast by Messrs. Reaney, Neafie & Co., at 
their famous “ Penn Steam Engine and Boiler Works,” located at 
the foot of Palmer Street, Kensington, Philadelphia, and is one of 
their patents. 
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Miss Lavra Keene.—It is said that Miss Laura Keene is still 
Miss Laura Keene, and not Mrs. Laura Lutze, or Leets, or Leutze, 
and is wedded to her art only. We thought it was an “ affair of 
the ’eart,” as a cockney would say. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Among the excellent hotels near town, is the “ Sagamore 
House,” at Lynn, kept by mine host Rand. 

.... A Mr. Hall proposes to keep the Hudson River and Erie 
Canal open in winter by hot water pipes. 

.... During the year 1856, 362 persons died of scarlet fever in 
this city—187 males, and 175 females. 

.... A gentleman lately paid his bill at the St. Nicholas, New 
York, by a forged check. He is probably “ morally insane.” 

.... An exchange thinks, that in selecting men for public sta- 
tions, we should choose fat men—men of weight. 

+». Col. Benton, who objects to the use of the word “lady,” 
speaks of Mrs. Madison as the “ ex-presidentess.” 

.++. Thirty-five persons only have been imprisoned for debt in 
the Suffolk county jail during the past year. 

“L’ Avenir (The Future),” a Montreal paper, places the 
American arms at the Mead of its columns. 

.... Ata large party in New York, the novel feature of two 
policemen in the supper room was introduced. 

++. Malle. Robert, of the Ravel troupe, is one of the most ac- 
complished dancers we ever saw. 

.... Mr. Arthur Gilman has been very successful with his new 
lecture on New England humor. 

-»». Mr. Wm. B. Wood, a Philadelphia actor, lately received 
$985 as a present from his friends. 

+». Rev. Henry Giles’s lectures on Shakspeare evinced a 
thorough appreciation of the great poet. 

-++» The British brig Maryn, Caps. Thompson, arrived at Sa- 
vannah, is 53 years old, and sound 

-.+. There are fifteen hundred students in the medical colleges 
and schools of the city of Philadelphia, 

-++. In Wisconsin, the papers are rejoicing over extensive beds 
of peat, and the prospect of cheap fires. 

++. The almshouse establishment of New Haven has more 
than supported itself—a proof of extraordinary management. — 

++. ‘The New Haven Railroad passenger depot, in New York 
city, is to be located on the corner of 4th Avenue and. 27th Street. 

-.+. Wim. N. Haldeman, of the Louisville Courier, had a New 
Year's gift of a service.of silver plate. 

-++. The New York Hospital, a noble charity, is loaded with 
debt. It should be immediately extinguished. 

+++» Dayidge, the comedian, lately drew a large prize in the 

whee Quixotte of Cervantes sprang perfect from his 
mind, like Minerva from the head of Ju, iter. 


THE BOSTON ART CLUB. 

The greatest results have sprung from small beginnings, and the 
progress of the above-named association is an illustration of the 
fact. The Boston Art Club was formed about two years since, for 
the purpose of bringing the artists of our city into more social 
relations with each other, and with the lovers of art in this com- 
munity. Its effective operation suggested higher views and a wider 
sphere of action, promotive of ssthetic culture and the true inter- 
ests of art. The purposes of the gentlemen composing the asso- 
ciation have been liberally encouraged by the Boston Athenzum, 
and the management of the last exhibition of that institution was 
committed principally to its charge. The experiment proved 
highly successful. By the exertion of the Art Club, a large num- 
ber of the works of living American artists was added to the fine 
specimens of different schools and ages belonging to the Athe- 
num, and the receipts of the exhibition were large. 1 fair portion 
of which was paid over to the club, and has enab.ed them to con- 
tinue their movement. The association was therefore enabled to 
open a free exhibition of pictures, the work of Boston artists, in 
Bedford Street, and we trust that this may prove a permanent 
gallery. The rooms are sufficiently central, and must prove 
attractive to residents and to strangers visiting our city. In addi- 
tion to this, a series of lectures has been delivered before the asso- 
ciation, the highest talent in the country having been enlisted for 
the purpose. When all exerted themselves successfully, it is 
almost invidious to single out individuals; but we were particu- 
larly struck with the addresses of the Rev. F. H. Hedge, D. D., 
of Brookline, and the Rev. Henry Giles. The former particularly 
was a most brilliant production. 

We regard this movement as an all-important one. We have 
ample material for the highest culture of art among us,—young 
and enthusiastic artists, ardent amateurs, wealth to foster and 
taste to appreciate ; and all that is necessary is to combine and to 
give practical effect to these various elements. If we would retain 
for our city the proud appellation of the “ Athens of America,” 
we must look well to our laurels. Of late, New York and Phila- 
delphia have been great art centres, and the Queen City of the 
West has distinguished itself in the liberal patronage of art. We 
must not permit the spirit of old fogyism to drive artists to other 
cities, nor have it go abroad that, with all its refinement, wealth 
and intellectual culture, only music can find a congenial home 
among us. 
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EFFECTS OF HABIT. 

“Practice makes perfect” is an old maxim, but one that is not 
so often acted upon with good habits as with bad. There are some 
striking examples on record of the effects of perseverance. One 
of the best artists we know gave no promise of his present excel- 
lence, but he was resolved to succeed, and by dint of patience, 
practice accomplished his end. Lord Chesterfield, with no “native 
graces,” and with an unprepossessing appearance, came to be 
regarded as the most polished man of his day. “I had a strong 
desire,” he says, ‘to please, and was sensible that I had nothing 
but the desire. I therefore resolved, if possible, to acquire the 
means, too. I studied attentively and minutely the dress, the air, 
the manner, the address and the turn of conversation of all those 
whom I found to be the people in fashion, and most generally 
allowed to please. I imitated them as well as I could: if I heard 
that one man was reckoned remarkably genteel, I carefully watched 
his dress, motions and attitudes, and formed my own upon them. 
When I heard of another whose conversation was agreeable and 
engaging, I listened and attended to the turn of it. I addressed 
myself, though de tres manvaise grace, to all the most fashionable 
fine ladies ; confessed and laughed with them at my own awkward- 
ness and rawness, recommending myself as an object for them to 
try their skill in forming.” 


Sets or ovr PictortaL.—We have now only a few complete 
sets left of our illustrated work, from the commencement to the 
present time, uniformly bound in full gilt, strong and serviceable. 
Probably in one year from this time a set cannot be had for any 
sum, as they are getting so rare, and cannot ever be republished, 
on account of the great expense of reprinting. We sell the eleven 
volumes complete for $22, containing over ten thousand elegant 
engravings, and forming an invaluable addition to any private or 


public library. 


Frenca’s Stanparp Minor Drama.—The last issues of these 
fine series are the Opera of Cinderella, ‘I dine with my mother,” 
& pretty comedietta, now playing by Laura Keene, and Walcot’s 
burlesque, “ Hi-a-wa-tha,” in which Mrs. John Wood made such 
a hit in New York as Minnehaha. 


+ 
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Fase Impresstons.—Sir Isaac Newton, Goldsmith, Swift, 
Chaucer and Dryden were regarded as stupid in their early days. 
Trees that bear the choicest fruits are always longest in coming 
to maturity. 


Pra@iaRisM.—The Boston Journal says truly that the utmost 
care cannot always guard the columns of a newspaper against the 
impositions of those who are ambitious to shine in borrowed plumes. 


Hovsew1rery.—No merchant, politician or president has a 
longer list of daily duties than a good housewife, yet her services 
are rarely appreciated. 

There has been added to which is 


alone worth the of the paper, say nothing the brilliant illustra- 
tions.— Boston ily Post. 


A cosTiy Ser.—Generak Washington wore a set of artificial 
teeth which cost five hundred dollars, and were poor at that. 


THE ISLAND OF RHODES. 

Who has not heard of the island of Rhodes, the gem of the 
Grecian archipelago—sacred to the sun in ancient times, celebra- 
ted for its serene sky, its soft climate, its great fertility, and its 
luscious fruits * Its ancient maritime power was prodigious, and 
it sent forth its adventurous colonists to Sicily, Italy and Spain. Its 
works of art attracted visitors from all parts of the civilized world. 
Here the brazen Colossus, the prodigious statue «f Apollo, a world 
wonder, bestrode the entrance of the harbor. The island bowed 
beneath the eagles of Vespasian, received the cross with the 
Knights of St. John, and again yielded to the crescent when 
the horse-tails of Soliman II. waved beneath its citadel. For ages 
it has been a marvel, and now it is utterly ruined. A terrible 
earthquake occurring in October toppled down its finest buildings, 
as the great brass Colossus was overthrown centuries ago, after 
standing only sixty years. But this was not all. Two days after- 
wards a more serious calamity occurred. A correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, speaking of these occurrences; says :—‘‘ The 
first came from beneath, the second was from above, and both 
equally beyond the control of human power. A large powder 
magazine was situated near the church of St. John’s, which was 
also the Turkish quarter. A thunder storm burst forth; the 
lightning flashed; a stream penetrated the magazine ; an explo- 
sion followed, which demolished many of the remaining houses 
and St. John’s to its foundation stones; while, worse than all, it is 
reported that seven hundred Turks perished! Travellers inform 
me who stopped a few days in the harbor as they came down in 
the last steamer, that little is now to be seen of this famous and 
beautiful city but frightful heaps of ruins. Fthodos fuit !”” 
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Expiopep Macuixe.—A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the papers, stating that somebody somewhere had invented a 
machine that would destroy armies, navies and cities in a twink- 
ling. It was said to resemble a grindstone, and one man at a 
crank would discharge three hundred balls a minute. It turns 
out a complete hoax. 

Tne Last anp Worst.— When the seven wise men of Greece 
met the sage of Hindostan what did they do? They all ate sau- 
sages. (They all eight saw sages). 

A serious Question.—Why is a man never hungry on the 
border of a lake? Because there is a banquet at his feet. (A 
bank, wet, at his feet). 

¢- 

New Can.—They have got one of those queer concerns, & 
“ Hansom ” Cab, in New York. That’s nothing; we have had one 
running for months in Boston. 


MARRIAGES. 


PPL 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Martin Johnson to Miss Delia B. 
Carroll; by Kev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Henry F. Nowell to Miss Sarah E. Clark ; 
by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. George B. Hadley to Miss Hattie E. Pingree, of 
Denmark, Me.; by Rev. Mr. Smithett. Mr. James Burnsides to Miss Georgi- 
ana Durno; by Rev. Mr. Ellis. Mr. Erastus M. Briggs to Miss Sarah P. Loring; 
by Rev. Mr Damon, Mr. Otis H. Pierce to Miss Angelina Smith.—At South 
Boston, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr William S. Mocre to Miss Eliza A. Stone; by 
Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Charles ©. Southard to Miss Josephine W. Easte.—At 
Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. William H. Morse, of Boston. to 
Miss Josephine Sweetser.—At Auburndale. by Kev. Mr. Clark, Mr. William 
E. Plummer, of Newburyport, to Miss Ann H. Johnson.—At Quincy, by Rev. 
Mr. Rice, Mr. Henry F. Flint. of Boston, to Miss Anna M. Hardwick.—At 
Salem, by Rev. Mr. Wiun, Mr. John L. Hutchinson to Miss Mary E. Bruce.— 
At Beverly, by Rev. Mr Rich, Mr. James A. Lefavour to Miss Lucy Cressy .— 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Alden Clifford to Miss Algaden Leslie. 
—At Worcester, by Rev Mr. Cutler, Mr. Marshall 8. Ballard to Miss Elvira 
C. Hubbard.—At Fall River, by Kev. Mr. Diman, Mr. Stillman 0. Keith. of 
Boston, to Miss Clara W. Eaton, of Middleboro’.—At Springfield, by Kev. Mr. 
Tiffany, Mr. William L. Smith to Miss Caroline L. Edwards. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. Stephen Tilton, 66; Mr. Freeman Dyer, 21; Mrs. Betsey 0. 
Tenney, of Ashby, 52; Mr. Antonio Veazie, 68; William B., only son of Wil- 
Ham W. Kendrick, 11.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Susie S. Etheride, 19.—At Rox- 
bury, Miss Hannah Meriam, 73.—At Cambridgeport. Miss Melvenah W. 
Palmer. 22.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Susan H. Hersey, 34.—At Cambridge, Mr. 
Jacob Wyeth, 94.—At Newtonville, Miss Abigail Perkins, daughter of Mr. 
Tanne Cary. 25.—At Canton. Mrs. Emeline M. Everett, 48.—At Watertown, 
Mrs. Abigail Richardson, 73.—At South Natick. Mr. Henry F. Bartlett, 51.— 
At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Jeffry, 74.—At Salem, Mrs. Marcia L. Abbott, 2.—at 
Gloucester, Mr. Joseph Herrick, 88.—At Newburyport. Mr. Andrew Ray- 
mond, 56.—At Worcester, Mr. Eben Small, 84.—At West Brookfield. Oliver 
8. Cooke. Esq., 38.—At Springfield. Mrs. Anna, widow of Deacon Jerre Brock- 
ett, 68.—At New Salem, Mr. Bradley Smith, 92.—At Cohasset, Mrs. Hepzibeth 
Whittington, 86.—At North Fairhaven, Mr. Charles G. Wrightington, 50.— 
At New Bedford, Captain Thomas D. Lucas, 50.—At Sandwich, Mr. John 
Vaughn, 33.—At Portsmouth, N. H.. Mr. Thomas Moses, 83.—At Dover, N. 
Mr. Wm_ B. Douglass, of Neponset. Mass., 27.—At Francestown, N. H., 
Mr. George Newman, son of the late Henry Newman, of Boston, 51.—At Wau- 
kegan, Lake county, I}!., Mrs. Susan Goss, 97. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL | 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the Best aMERIcaN aCTHoRs, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beauti/ily illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, y 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of inen and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western pene a ofall the princi- 
pal ships and steamers of thé navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


_Any person sending us tivelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy 
=i together by one person, one year, for #4. 
every Sarurvay. by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Wuvren Srrzxr, Bostox. 
WuoursaLe 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, : Henry Taylor, 11) Baltimore Street, Buiti- 
more; R. A. Duncan, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cineinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; BE. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
ut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold. Louisville. Kentucky; Trub- 
ner & Co., 12 Paternorter Row. London, general agents for Europe. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


The Port's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
YOUTH’S CALL TO WORSHIP. 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


Come when the heart in bosom bounds the lightest : 
Come when the pearls are wreathing on thy brow; 
Come when the roses on thy cheek bloom brightest : 
Come when thy heart is pure as love’s young vow. 


Come when thy tresses on the breeze are dancing— 
Come when thy dewy lip is wreathed in smiles ; 

Come when thine eye its sapphire lustre glancing, 
Enchains the heart by beauty’s potent wiles. 


Come when the matin mist is round thee wreathing : 
Come when the vesper dew upfioats at even ; 

Come when the words of truth thy lips are breathing— 
The young in heart are worthiest guests of heaven. 


THE SAVIOUR. 


The tidings which that Infant brings 
Are not for conquerors or for kings : 
Not for the sceptre or the brand, 
For crowned head, or red right hand. 
But to the contrite and the meek, 
The sinful, sorrowful and weak : 
Or those who, with a hope sublime, 
Are waiting for the Lord’s good time. 
Only for those the angels sing. 

* All glory to our new-born King, 
And peace and good-will unto men, 
Hosanna to our God! Amen!"’—Miss Laxpon. 


BEAUTY. 
Beauty! thou art a fair but fading flower, 
The tender prey of every coming hour: 
In youth, thou, comet-like, art gazed upon, 
But art portentous to thyself alone: 
Unpunished thou to few wert ever given, 
Nor art a blessing, but a mark from heaven.—Sgp er. 


A PLEASANT NIGHT. 


All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there ; 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on such a night!—Brron. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

We met “ Father Streeter,” of this city. to-day. The old gentleman enjoys 
& good degree of health, and informs us that he has performed the marriage 
ceremony for one hundred and ninety couples during the past year! How fast 
people do get married at the ‘‘ North End ”...... How pithy are some of the 
sayings of the French writers! Take this one as a sample :—‘‘ Indigestion is 
the remorse of a guilty stomach.” It isa Hygienic treatise ina line...... Swift 
held the doctrine that there were three places where a man should be allowed 
to speak without contradiction, viz., “‘ the bench, the pulpit, and the gal- 
lows.”’...... Gen. Washington gave the following toast when the American 
Revolutionary army was disbanded at the close of the war :—‘* The American 
soldier of freedom—may he at all times secure a good and plentiful ration ; 
and when he has finished his tour of duty on earth, may he pitch his tent in 
the Elysian Fields, and there receive his reward from the right hand of the 
God of battles!”’...... A south-western editor curiously announced his plans 
and purposes for New Year's Day as follows :—‘ We shall luxuriate over our 
dinner until about four o'clock. when we shall go out and slide on a smooth 
plank for half an hour, ‘ teter’ for another half hour, and then pitch cents 
till dark. In the evening we shall go a-courting.”” We hope that, after such 
a miscellaneous programme, our contemporary had a good time...... Good 
humor and sprightliness are attractive to the end of life. Lively, good-hu- 
mored old women are what raisins are to fresh grapes. They are withered, 
but they are also preserved, and appear to advantage in the freshest com- 
pany...... As we were passing Franklin’s statue, in Court Square, the other 
day, we were reminded of one of his sayings—‘‘I never knew a man in the 
country who was too poor to take a newspaper.”’...... We sometimes read 
English bulls that are quite as amusing as any attributed to the Hibernians. 
An English clergyman having lately stated that the services would be morn- 
ing and evening, and morning and afternoon, alternately, the parish clerk 
gave out that the services would be to ‘‘all eternity.”...... One of our ex- 
changes thus refines a well known proverbial saying :—‘‘ Elevate a mendicant 
to equestrian dignity, and he will travel to the presence of the parent of 
OE ...c000 A few years ago the ladies wore a very handy sort of hood, which 
were called “‘ Kiss-me-if-you-dare ” hoods. The present style of bonnet has a 
“* Kiss-me-if-you-want-to” look...... A culprit named Bliss, lately escaped 
from the custody of an Illinois sheriff. As his whereabout is not known, we 
presume he may be styled “‘ unheard-of Bliss.”...... A sub-editor lately an- 
nounced the illness of his principal. and piously added. “All good paying 
subscribers are requested to make mention of him in their prayers; the other 
class need not do so, as ‘the prayer of the wicked availeth nothing,’ accord- 
ing to good authority.”...... The wit of poor Finn the actor (lost in the Lex- 
ington) was inexhaustible. One tempestuous night he happened to say, ina 
coflee-room, *‘I never did see such a wind and such a storm.”—“‘ And pray, 
sir,” inquired a bystander, “since you saw the wind and storm, what might 
their color be?” —“The wind blew, and the storm rose,” replied the happy 
pwuster...... Ine quaint old book we glanced into the other day, in Wil- 
liams’s bookstore, we found the following recipe for ‘‘ Hardening iron. Take 
milser’s hearte, dry it well in ye sunne, and pounde fyne iu mortarr; 
sprinkle a few graynes on any quantitie of iron, and yt will render yt harder 
than adamant.”’...... There is an affected class of persons who imagine they 
show their refinement by using the word “lady” instead of “‘ woman.” 
Take Scott's world-wide tribute to the sex, and see what namby-pamby this 
substitute would make of the apostrophe, ‘‘O, ladies! in our hours of ease, 
ete.” Dake the church burial service, and for ‘‘ man that is born of woman,” 
read “gentleman that is born of lady” Pshaw! Like Mercutio, we have no 
patience with these mincing phrasers!......Hazlitt tells a good story of a 
painter of the name of Astley, who. when walking with some English stu- 
dents near Rome, was compelled by the heat like them to take off his coat. 
Qn this occasion he displayed e waistcoat with a huge waterfal) running down 
the back of it—e piece of one of his own canvasses he had converted to that 
purpose...... Sheridan was once so “ hard up,” as we say, that it was only 
by great exertions that he provided for his household. One day, to cut short 
a debate with the buteher’s apprentice about leaving a leg of mutton without 
the money, the cook clapped it into the pot; the buteher’s boy, probably 
used to such encounters, with equal coolness took it out again, and marched 
out with it in bis tray in triumph...... The anniversary of the Battie of New 


great battle did not reach Boston till about a month after it occurred, and 
then created the wildest excitement... ... Merriam, the great weather-seer of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., confesses, we believe, there are no reliable prognostics of 
the weather. ..... The burning of the State Capitol at Montpelier, Vt., was a 
sad loss. It had been standing about 20 years, and the architect was Ammi 
B. Young, of this city, who also built the Boston Custom-Houre...... Mr. 
Joshua Howard. of Maryland, denies the fact that the rings in the sections of 
trees indicate their age, each ring being supposed to show a year’s growth. 
He has known trees to make five rings in a year...... The grape-vines of Eu- 
rope are recovering from the strange disorder which for several years blighted 
the hopes of the vintagers. The poet Lamartine made an immense quantity 
of wine this year...... Congelation as an thetic and tive agent is 
fast coming into favor with the faculty...... Rachel’s house and furniture in 
Paris were not sold at the time advertised. They were not worth the puffing 
they received, and the sale was indefinitely postponed...... Why did a 
charming young girl of sixteen jump from a chamber window at Waterbury, 
Vermont, on Christmas Day, to marry a divorced man? Because it was leap 
year...... Dr. Rufini, author of “‘ Dr. Antonio,” “* Lorenzo Benoni,” and the 
‘* Paragreens in Paris,” is a singular example of a foreigner—an exiled Italian, 
writing English with perfect purity and ease...... Willis never wrote any- 
thing better, in prose, than his “ Letters from under a Bridge.”” We often 
read a few pages in those letters with the fresh feeling of delight they first 
inspired us with...... A subscriber writes us :—‘ Highly as I always thought 
of your illustrated journal, I never fully realized its great value till I care- 
fully went through the last two bound volumes, and saw what an amount of 
illustration, of reading matter, of valuable intelligence, you had brought to- 
gether ina year. If the same matters interested me in the detail, they sur- 
prised me in the aggregate.”’...... A writer in Putnam’s Magazine says :— 
“ A Cape Cod man has to fight his way through existence, as a gladiator his 
way out of the ring.”’...... Samuel Warren, author of “ Diary of a Physi- 
cian,” and “‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” an eminent lawyer and member of par- 
liament. looks up at us from the surface of a fine photograph, an intellectual, 
but rather severe-looking man. He was a successful contributor to periodi- 
cal literature in his sixteenth, and a political p in his 19th year. 
He looks as if he had worked hard...... It is expected and hoped that the 
Pope will grant an ty to political offend It would be for his inter- 
est to do s0...... Very comfortable is it to be waked up at half past six on 
one of these bitter mornings, and told that your shower-bath is ready—iced, 
of course. ..... In Mr. Holmes’s dry goods store, in New Orleans, is the largest 
mirror that could be bought in Paris—eleven feet five inches, by seven feet 
nine. It cost $2000......Among the events of the season are calico balls. 
The ladies dress in calico for one evening only, and then give the dresses to 
the poor...... We notice that a late traveller in the East says the natives of 
Egypt carry hives of bees up and down the Nile in boats, stopping wherever 
flowers abound to give the insects a chance to feed...... A Dutch prince has 
fallen in love with Queen Victoria’s daughter Alice. They will do so, even 
royal girls and boys...... There is a work advertised, called ‘‘ Every Man a 
Lawyer.” 
from the mines of Pennsylvania the last year has been equal to the sum of 
forty millions of dollars. which is well up to the yield of the gold mines of 
California. There's a fine mora] herein, that our readers may deduce for 
themselves. ..... It requires undoubted courage to march up to an enemy's 
battery in search of the ‘‘ bubble, reputation ;” but a still greater amount of 
courage to get out of bed when the thermometer is four or five degrees below 
eee There undoubtedly will be another expedition sent out from Eng- 
land to the place where the relics of Sir John Franklin were found; then will 
come an expedition for the relief of that expedition, and so on, till scores 
more of valuable lives are sacrificed in the frozen regions of the north. For 
our part, we think that enough has been done in that direction...... The 
United States storeship Supply encountered very heavy weather in bringing 
over the last lot of camels. The animals, however, created no confusion dur- 
ing the gale, and for an excellent reason—straps were buckled round their 
knees so that they could not rise...... Daniel N. Haskell, Esq., of the Boston 
Transcript, has made a deep impression by his valuable and fascinating lec- 
ture on the “* Curiosities of Book-Making.”’...... While the ladies of Belgium 
have formed a society for reducing the extravagances of fashion, the leaders 
of the ton in Paris, aiming at the same end, have voted to adopt hooped pet- 
ticoats fifteen feet in circumference, so that their very absurdity will compel 
their abandonment....... An old gentleman in Newburyport, eighty years 
old, but in excellent health, ordered his coffin made the other day, after 
agreeing on terms, so as to be all ready when he required it. He may live to 
bea hundred yet...... The Rev. Mr. Giles says :—‘‘ The manner in which the 
comic mingles with the tragic is an impressive peculiarity in Shakspeare’s 
pathos. The comic is with the tragic in Shakspeare’s drama in obedience to 
the truth of life—inherently and functionally ; not for contrast, but for com- 
pleteness. The comic is everywhere near the tragic, because everywhere ease 
is near to agony, mirth is near to grief, laughter sounding in the same air with 
weeping—laughter which will itself in turn be changed to tears......One 
gentleman recently asked another to define the word “ nothing” for him. 
“You can do that best yourself,’’ was the razor-like response. ‘Sound the 
ninth letter in thealphabet and you have it; and mind, capitalize.”...... That 
was an inimitable unconscious bull of the famous Mr. Amner, who, going 
through a street in Windsor, two boys looked out of a one pair of stairs win- 
dow, and cried, ‘There goes Mr. Amner, that makes so many bulls.” He 
hearing them, looked up, saying :—*‘ You rascals, I know you well enough; 
but if I had you here, I'd kick you down stairs!”’...... The English have cer- 
tainly brought the art of water-color painting to an extraordinary degree of 
perfection. There are some fine specimens at Clapp & Co.’s, next door to us. 
We see, by the way, that one of Turner's water-color sketches lately brought 
255 guineas in London. .....The Chinese are sharp satirists. Of a great blus- 
terer pretending to bravery, they say, ‘‘ He is cutting off a hen’s head with a 
battle-axe,”’ and call him also a “ paper tiger.”......Mr. Solly, the eminent 
writer on the formation and action of the brain, warns students against ex- 
cesses in the use of tobacco and smoking as leading to organic disease of the 
brain. .....Mr. Quetelet, a famous French physician, gives it as his opinion, 
that communities seem to be under the influence of unchangeable laws as 
much as individuals :—‘‘ In communities, man commits the same number of 
murders each year, and does it with the same weapons. We might enume- 
rate, beforehand, how many individuals will imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their kind. how many will forge, how many poison; very nearly as we 
enumerate, beforehand, how many births and deaths will take place.” 
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ADVANTAGES OF POLITENESS. 


An elderly lady pearing down a busy street in New Haven, was 
overtaken by a sudden shower. She was some distance from any 
acquaintance, and had no umbrella, She was deliberating what 
to do, when a pleasant voice beside her said : 

“Will you take my umbrella, madam?” The speaker was a 
boy perbaps ten years old. 

“Thank you,” said the lady, “I’m afraid you will get wet.” 
am but a boy, and you are a lady.” 
“But perhaps you will accompany me to a friend’s, and then I 
shall not find it to rob you.” 

‘The did so, and received the thanks of the lady, and de- 
parted. ‘I'wo years rolled away. ‘The lady often related the cir- 
cumstance, and often wondered what had become of her friend, 
but little thinking ever to see him In the dull season of 
the year this boy was thrown out of employment, and the circum- 
stance coming to the knowledge of this lady, she gave him a good 
home till March, when she introduced him to a good situation. 
Verily, kindness seldom goes unrequited, even in this world.— 
New Haven Palladium. 


Choice Rliseellany. 


A FATHER SAVED. 


An intelligent, wealthy man, who did not drink in society, nor 
habitually at home, had a room in his mansion, in which, as often 
as three or four times a year, he would gorge himself with liquor. 
When he found his craving for ram coming on, he would lock 
himself in that room until “the scale” was finished. ‘The appear- 
ance of this room at the close of one of these sprees was disgusting- 
ly filthy. A friend, who knew his habits, remonstrated with him, 
but was told reform was impossible, so irresistible was his craving 
for rum at certain times. His friend begged him to try. His two 
sons (fifteen and seventeen years of age) earnestly pressed the 
appeal. At last the man consented to try, and drawing from his 
pocket a key, said to his elder son: “ Here is the key to the liquor- 
closet ; will you take it, and promise me, on no condition, and for 
no violence with which I may threaten you, to give it up when I 
demand it?” The boy, knowing how furious his father was on 
these occasions, declined the trust. The father then asked the 
a son (a boy of uncommon nerve) the same question, and 

ce promptly replied, “T will.” 

For a few weeks things went on smoothly; but one day the 
father came home at an unusual hour. His manner betokened 
that his appetite was — and craving. He called his younger 
son, and demanded the key to the liquor-closet, but was firmly re- 
fused. ‘The refusal maddened him, and, seizing some weapon, he 
sprang at his son. For a moment he stood over him with glaring 
eyes, and insane with rage, but the young hero never quailed. 
Fixing his firm but tearful eyes on his father, he said ;—‘ Father, 
I promised you that I would not give you that key, no matter what 
violence you might threaten ; and now you may kill me, but I will 
never give you that key!” Instantly the weapon dropped from 
the man’s hand, and as he himself expressed it, “‘ ‘The appetite for 
liquor seemed to abandon me, before the noble firmness of my 
son.” He was reclaimed, and never fell; his cure was radical and 
thorough.— Watchman and Reflector. 
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ZOUAVE BRAVERY. 


The following incident occurred in an Algerian oy In 
the attack on a village, the enemy held a small redoubt, to take 
which became of vital importance to the French. The enclosure 
was a loop-holed wall about seven feet high, from inside of which 
some forty or fifty Arabs shot down the French as fast as they 
could load and fire. A hundred men of the Zouaves were ordered 
to assault the place. They attempted three times to do so, but 
failed each time. Their captain was killed, and both their ofticers 
wounded, while nearly a third of their number were placed hors du 
combat, Every man who attempted to get over the wall was killed 
on the spot, and the remainder of the party began to show symp- 
toms of hesitation. Perceiving this, a young sergeant turned 
round to his comrades and said, “ ‘Take me on your shoulders and 
throw me over the wall. I shall be killed, but the rest of the men 
will scramble after me somehow, in spite of the bullets.” ‘This, 
after some remonstrance, was done. ‘The man was thrown over ; 
and, in less time than it takes to write these lines, his companions 
followed him in, and held possession of the place. Strange to 
say, the sergeant, though severely wounded, was not killed. Some 
six months after this event, I hear he has been promoted, and has 
also had the cross of the legion of honor conferred upon him. I 
wonder what would have become of such a sergeant in England ! 
—Household Words. 
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THE BIG AND LITTLE QUEUES. 


A very keen observer, then and long afterwards a Senator of the 
United States, once told me that at this period all the barbers in 
Washington were Federalists, and he imputed it to the fact that 
the leaders of that party in Congress wore powder and long queues, 
and of course had them dressed every day by the barber. The 
Democrats, on the con , wore short hair, or at least small 
queues, tied up carelessly with a ribbon, and therefore gave little 
encouragement to the tonsorial art. One wy few narrator told 
me, while he was being shaved by the leading barber of the city— 
who was, of course, a Federalist—the latter suddenly and vehe- 
mently burst out against the nomination of Madison for the presi- 
dency by the Democratic party, which had that morning been an- 
nounced : 

“ Dear me!” said the barber, “surely this country is doomed to 
disgrace and shame! What presidents we might have, sir! Just 
look at Daggett, of Connecticut, and Stockton, of New Jersey! 
What queues they have got, sir !—as big as your wrist, and pow- 
dered every day, sir, like real gentlemen as they are! Such men, 
sir, would ine dignity upon the chief magistracy ; but this little 
Jim Madison, with a queue no bigger than a pipe-stem—sir, it is 
enough to make a man forswear his country !—Goodrich’s Recol- 


+ 
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A PRISON INCIDENT. 


The recent tragedy in the Massachusetts State Prison brings to 
mind an anecdote we have heard related of Col. Austin, when he 
was warden of the prison. One of the convicts who was employed 
in the barber’s shop, had threatened he would murder the warden 
on the first opportunity. The threat came to the ears of Mr. Aus- 
tin, who immediately proceeded to the barber’s shop, placed him- 
self in the chair, and ordered the convict to shave him. ‘The fel- 
low immediately proceeded to his work, and shaved the colonel 
very handsomely. After the process was over, the warden ad- 
dressed the convict, told him he had heard of the threat,made by 
him that he would take the warden’s life on the first opportunity 
that offered, and he had given him a chance to do it, but he was 
afraid to. ‘‘ Now,” said the colonel, “don’t let me hear any more 
threats from you about taking the life of any one; for you know 
you dare not do it, and you know also that I am not to be frighten- 
ed at any threat you may make.” ‘The convict was completely 
cowed, and never afterwards was a threat heard from him.—Port- 
land Advertiser. 


+ 


A GOOD SHOT, 


Among the most active and ooting of Marion’s men were Rob- 
ert Simons and William Withers. ‘They had been sent ther 
on some confidential expedition, and while resting at noon for re- 
freshment, Withers, a practised shot, was cxonielig his pistols to 
see if they were in order, while Simons sat near him, either 
reading or in a reverie, ‘ Bob,” said Withers, “if you had not 
that bump on the bridge of your nose, you would be a likely youn, 

fellow.”—“ Do you think so?” said Simons, listlessly. ‘“ Yes, 

said Withers, “I think I can shoot off that ugly bump on your 
nose. Shall I shoot ?’’—* Shoot!” said Simons; and crack went 
the pistol. ‘The bal) could not have been better aimed; it struck 


the projecting bridge, demolished it forever, and henceforth Simons 
wake ugliest man in the army.—Mobile ‘Herald. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Evitorial Miclange. 


Mrs. C. T. Smith (formerly Miss Maria Barton) took a benefit 

at the Troy Adelphi, lately, when somebody threw upon the stage 
a sealed envelope containing $200.——JIt is amusing to hear a 
man who made his first ten thousand by a mere accident in specu- 
lation, now whine over the want of business tact in the young men 
of the present day. ——- The New York Mirror says it is estimated 
that one of the rich men of that city has now a regular income of 
$3000 a day, or about $1,100,000 per year. —— Washington Irving 
relates that Abdallah, the father of Mahomet, the prophet, was so 
beautiful that no less than two hundred Arab maidens died of 
broken hearts the night he was married to Amina. How fortunate 
for young ladies that we have no such beauties at the present 
day! —— The editor of the Athens (Ga.) Banner, Mr. James A. 
Sledge, had the good luck to get married, a short time since, where- 
upon his democratic friends about Athens presented to him a beau- 
tifal tea service. —— Oak is stronger than iron—both pieces being 
equal in weight!—— The Springfield (Illinois) Register records 
that there are but twelve marriageable females now in that city, 
eleven of whom are engaged, and advertises for “ more female 
help.”——— The attention of a beautiful little girl being called to a 
rose bush, on whose topmost stem the e'dest rose was fading, but 
below and around which three beautiful crimson buds were just 
unfolding their charms, she artlessly exclaimed to her brother : 
“See, Willie, these little buds have just awakened to kiss their 
mother before she dies !’”"—— A law in Kentucky allows any widow 
who has a child between six and eighteen years of age to vote in 
school district meetings. —— At Rochester, N. Y., lately, a harm- 
less crazy woman seized the contyibution box as it was passed in 
church, and emptied the contents into her bosom. The collector 
was nonplussed, but several ladies came to his aid, and the specie 
was mostly recovered. With a trade between the United States, 
the West Indies and South America, amounting to about ninety 
millions of dollars annually, we have nota single steamer employed 
in that direction. An effort is now making to supply this defi- 
ciency. —— In a capital article on stammering, we find that one man 
out of every two thousand five hundred stammers, while only one 
woman in twenty thousand has the same fault. Ex-Sheriff 
Crocker, of Utica, N. Y., had his pocket picked of $50 in the cars, 
a few days ago. The next week he received a letter enclosing the 
money and the papers stolen, with the following note :—* Mr. 
Crocker, they say you are a clever fellow, and if so, I wish to 
return you your package that you lost last week; but keep your 
eye skinned.”——— A theatre was established in Charleston, S. C., 
1736, the location Queen Strect, then known as Dock Street.——A 
mercantile house at St. Louis lately received a letter enclosing 
$1000, without date or signature, with the simple remark, “ This 
belongs to you.” Conscience. —— A company with $500,000 
capital is organizing at Vienna, for the purpose of promoting 
mutual commerce between Austria and the United States. The 
ship Columbia arrived from Liverpool at New York, a few days 
since, with 221 Mormon emigrants, about one-half of whom are 
women and children. Most of them are from Bristol. Twenty- 
three are from Wales, and some from London, Yorkshire, and 
other parts of Great Britain. —— At the present day, American 
cutlery is extensively imitated in Germany, even to the marks and 
names of our manufacturers. —— Sir George Gore, an English 
amateur hunter, was supposed to have fallen into the hands of the 
Blackfeet Indians, and been murdered. His friends both here and 
in England will be glad to hear of his safety, of which assurances 
are given by an officer of the United States army, writing from 
Sioux City. The Richmond (Va.) papers state that the flour 
dealers of that vicinity are paying from fifty to sixty cents each 
for flour barrels, and even at that price the demand exceeds the 
supply. —— The English Registrar-General for 1851 says that one 
hundred and forty-six thousand three hundred and thirteen widow- 
ers married spinsters, whereas only six thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five widows married bachelors.—— Accounts from the 
Sandwich Islands give favorable reports of the whaling fleet. 
Many whalers had arrived there, having been, generally, success- 
ful. —— Gold and silver are the only perfect metals known; they 
are called perfect, beeause they lose nothing from the heat of fire. 
Imperfect metals are those which decrease by the heat of fire, and 
are easily corroded by acids, as quicksilver, lead, copper, etc. 


Dyixe sy Deruty.—From time immemorial, kings and princes 
have been married by proxy, but it remained for the king of Siam 
to discover a method of dying by deputy. He heard that a cer- 
tain ruffian had determined to kill him, and disguised a poor fellow 
in his royal robes, who was blown up with gunpowder in a jiffy. 
We wonder if he has patented his process. 


A Propuet pDEPARTED.—John Sayres Orr, better known as 
the “Angel Gabriel,” died lately at Demarara, while serving out 
his sentence of imprisonment for exciting the blacks to insurrec- 
tion. Who does not remember him with his wild look, glazed 
hat, and horn, tooting from the tops of omnibuses or anywhere 
he could secure a perch * 
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Lire at tHe Mines.—“ The Mysterious Miner: or, the Gold 
Diggers of California,” now publishing in the Flag of our Union, 
is creating quite a sensation. Mrs. L. S. Goodwin has established 
herself, by this remarkable story, as a brilliant and vivid writer. 


Mivitrary Disptay.—Several fine military companies from 
different cities, intend to be present at the capital on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the new president. 


As 1T sHouLD Bx.—The plea of insanity in cases of murder and 
swindling has ceased to be reliable. 


Gatherings. 


Not a single death has occurred in the village of Paris, Mainc, 
during the last fifteen months. 

Near Chatham and at Farmville, N. C., excellent bituminous 
coal has been found in large quantities. 

“ Civilization of Indians, $10,000.” This is one of the items in 
the Congressional appropriations. 

At a recent book sale in New York city, a copy of Benjamin 
Franklin’s “ Poor Richard ” sold for $62,50. 

A European savant has invented a machine by which he can 
measure accurately the size or extent of an earthquake. 

“ Kriss Kringle” is a late and more corrupt change of “ Krist 
Kinkel,” the latter being a corruption of “Christ Kindlein,” the 
infant Christ. 

Colonel William Emmons, the renowned Boston orator, was 
lately married in Washington, to Mrs. Mary A. Weems of Vir- 
ginia, recently of Baltimore. 

Dr. Read, the clairvoyant, who recovered a man’s watch and 
chain for him, at Hartford, by the exercise of clairvoyancy, has 
been convicted of stealing them, and punished by fine. 

Epitaph on a gravestone over a boy one year old, in Plymouth 
burying ground—“ God knows what a man he would have made, 
but we know he was a rare boy.” 

During the year 1856, as we learn from the Portland Advertiser, 
the quantity of molasses arrived at that port, was 5,610,465 gal- 
lons. Of sugar, 9,384,406 pounds. 

A mad dog belonging to Mr. James McCoy in Illinois, bit a 
large number of horses, cows, hogs and dogs, but no men. Many 
of the bitten animals have already gone mad. 

The Irasburg (Vt.) Standard chronicles the third trial in a case 
of trespass; verdict, $10 and costs. The case has been in court 
more than three years, and the costs of the suit will be not less than 
$1200! 

President Pierce, with Mrs. Pierce and Mr. Webster, his secre- 
tary, will visit the West Indies immediately upon the expiration 
of his official term of office, for the benefit of Mrs. Pierce’s health, 
which is very feeble. 

A correspondent of the Bridgeport Standard complains that the 
Gas Company, by pouring their refuse coal tar in the harbor, have 
killed or driven away all the eels, oysters and scollops, by the 
catching of which many poor families were supported. 

Four young men who recently went to Kansas, have commenced 
making shingles for their winter’s work. They have a simple 
machine, costing perhaps $50. With this they turn out 3000 good 
shingles per day. Nothing like enterprise. 


There is a class of thieves who frequent railway stations, and, 
while passengers are seeking for refreshments, these fellows enter 
and carry off any shawls or other articles which their owners may 
have left to secure their seats while they were absent. 


Eight years ago Charles C. Van located 500 acres of land 
south of Fort Des Moines, Iowa. It cost, at $1,25 an acre, $625. 
He has recently been offered $220 an acre, or $110,000 for the tract. 
The census of Fort Des Moines is 3561, an increase of over 1500 
in nine months last past. 

Com. Stewart, whose term of command of the navy yard in 
Philadelphia was about to expire, wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy to name his successor. ‘The latter, in reply, said the com- 
modore should hold his present command as long as it was accep- 
table to him. 


Sweet potatoes have been successfully cultivated in Massachu- 
setts. Celeb Bates of Kingston, Mass., raised several thousand 
bushels last season. He generally procures seed from the South, 
because it keeps better there, and plants it in hot beds and draws 
the slips. 


A Philadelphia painter has introduced a new and unique style 
of sign painting, which is described as a valuable improvement 
upon that art. The lettering and figures are done with pearl upon 
shana, and they are as richly ornamented as the fancy of the oper- 
ator and the combination of colors can make them. 

In Memphis, the young ladies take public spirit into ‘their 
own hands. A petition was lately presented to the authorities 
there for the cleaning out and paving of a certain street, signed 
by ninety-six marriageable females. It was granted instantly, with- 
out a murmur. 

Several gentlemen have em | acquainted the patent office 
with the fact of the success of the liquorice plant, which is hard 
as far north as Connecticut. It is employed not only for medi- 
cinal purposes, but, they say, is an important element in preparing 
some of the best ale and porter in Great Britain. 

The king of Prussia made a brilliant present to the queen on 
her late birthday, namely, a necklace of six large topazes, which 
the late Prince Waldemar of Prussia, who fought with the English 
against Runjeet Singh, brought from the East Indies. Each topaz 
is surrounded with twelve small diamonds. The value of the 
necklace is about 20,000 thalers. 

John Bickel, postmaster of Jamestown, Lebanon county, Penn., 
has held the trust of postmaster of that town for fifty years. He 
was appointed by Gideon Granger, postmaster-general under 
Thomas Jefferson, on the 22d of September, 1802. Mr. Bickel 
has advanced far into his 82d year, but continues personally to 
superintend his office and perform all its duties himself. 


Eta and Vesuvius are not the most dangerous volcanoes 
in Italy. The whole country is a latent volcano, and will one day 
find vent in an eruption, which will send the hierarchies, the dy- 
nasties, the remaining lumber and trammels of the dark ages, fur- 
ther, higher and wider than the crater of the burning mountain 
ever scattered its hot ashes and melted lava. 

A clerk in New York has got himself in a nice fix by having 
too many strings to his bow. On the evening of his marriage to 
a charming heiress of that city he was arrested and taken to the 
tombs, on a suit for breach of promise to a lady at Newark, N.J., 
and his bridal tour is indefinitely postponed. The injured lady 
lays her damages at $10,000. 

A German girl has been arrested at Enfield, Conn., for stealing 
dresses, etc., in and about that part of Hartford county. She says 
she was in love with a young man, and thought he would marry 
her if she appeared to him in a handsome dress, but, unfortunately, 
the sheriff had a stronger attachment for her than the “other 
fellow.” 

Blessings on Capt. Davids of Janesville, Wisconsin. Duri 
the severe winter of 1842-43 he bought of those who trap 
them, and kept them alive in his barn, about one hundred quails, 
and let them loose in the spring. That region has abounded with 
them ever since, and the kind hearted old captain has been repaid 
a thousand times for his thoughtful generosity, in the sport he has 
enjoyed, the delicious suppers he has relished and digested, and in 
the remembrance of a good deed. 


Foreign tems. 


The tax on dogs in England, yielded about one million dollars. 


A monument is to be erected to the ex-king Lonis of Bavaria in 
Munich, and to be placed in the square of the Odeon. 


A clergyman of the English Established Church, over sixty 
years of age, has been tried, convicted, and sentenced to three 
months in the house of correction, for immoral conduct in the 
streets of London at night. 

The Russian “Czas” says that “While England, with mach 
noise and ostentation, prepares an expedition against Persia, Rus- 
sia, in silence and noiselessly, is getting ready to come to the 
succor of the Shah.” 

Pauperism in Ireland is greatly on the decline. There can be 
no doubt of it, for you may see the workhouses in many parts al- 
most tenantless. It is one of the best signs in the history of that 
fine but unfortunate country. 

In Sweden they have so far improved the cumbrous knapsacks 
of soldiers, as to make of them gutta percha. They are water-proof, 
and much lighter than those hitherto in use. This improvement 
in the knapsack should be introduced into the Federal army. 

At a recent sale in London, of the late Mr. Yarrell’s specimens 
of natural history, the most remarkable purchase was that of an 
egg for £21—the egg of the Great Auk, a bird of the diver tribe 
included in the British Fauna, but long since extinct. 

The wife of a respectable tradesman in Glasgow, who had been 
married about a year, being anxious to present her husband with 
a pledge of affection, purchased, during his absence from town, a 
child from a gipsy woman, and passed it off upon him as her own 
when he returned. The deception was discovered by the woman 
calling back for payment of the balance of the price. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Life is an outward occupation, an actual work, in all ranks, 
and all situations. —Humlolde. 


.-+. It is common to men to err; but it is only a fool that per- 
severes in his error; a wise man, therefore, alters his opinion, a 
fool never.—Latin Proverb. 


.-.. There is a vigilance and judgment about trifles which men 
only get by living in a crowd; and those are the trifles of detail, 
on which the success of execution depends.—Horner. 


.... As long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal 
applause on their destroyers than on their benefactors, the thirst 
for a military glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted char- 
acters.— Gibbon. 

.... I will believe in the right of one man to govern a nation 
despotically, when I find a man born into the world with boots 
and spurs, and a nation born with saddles on their backs.— 
Algernon Sidney. 

.... Placgsignifies nothing ; virtue and philosophy will thrive 
everywhere, provided you mind your business. Never run into a 
hole and shan company. Let the world have the benefit of a 
good example, and look upon an honest man.—Antoninus. 


.... There are dreadful punishments enacted against thieves ; 
but it were much better to make such provisions, by which every 
man might be put in a method how to live, and so to be preserved 
from the necessity of stealing and dying for it.— Sir T. Moore. 

.... Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity in some 
kind. Honesty gives a man a good report; justice, estimation ; 
prudence, respect; courtesy and liberality, affection; temperance 
gives health; fortitude, a quiet mind not to be moved by any ad- 
versity.— Walsingham. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


A man having published another as a scoundrel, a liar, and a 
poltroun, the latter complains that he does not spell “ poltroon ” 
correctly. 


There is one advantage in being a blockhead—you are never 
attacked with low spirits or apoplexy. The moment a man can 
“worry,” he ceases to be a fool. 


“T say, John, where did you get that loafer’s hat?” “Please 
yer honor,” said John, “it’s an old one of yours that Missis gave 
me yesterday, when you were to town.” 

“You look rather flat,” said the tea-kettle to the pancake. “I 
would take that as an insult,” said the pancake, “but I am aware 
that you have been steaming it.” 


If Poverty, that policeman of fortune, who is always arresting 
the wrong person, grasps you by the collar, throw him off with a 
joke, and our word for it, you’ll be out on bail, a regular Croesus, 
before you die. 

A gentleman bragging of having killed a young panther whose 
tail was “three feet long,” Brown observed that the animal died 
seasonably, as the tail was long enough not “to be continued.” 
Brown is a sly joker.— Post. 

There is a man out West so forgetful of faces that his wife is 
compelled to keep a wafer stuck on the end of her nose, that he 
may distinguish her from other ladies, but this does not prevent 
him from making occasional mistakes. 

“ Ah,” said an Englishman the other day, “I belong to a coun- 
try upon which the sun never sets.” “And I,” said a Yankee, 
“belong to a country of which there can be no correct map—it 
grows so fast that surveyors can’t keep up with it.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to - 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Tux MamMMoTa 
srze, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of “ Batiou’s Picroriat.” 

copies sent when desired. 


1 subseriber, OME $200 
10 “ 1500 


Any person sending us ‘welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tue FLAc or our Unton, and one copy of Battou’s Prcro 
$4 perannum. Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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STATUE OF NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 


The accompanying engraving is an accurate repre- 
sentation of the statue of Nicholas Poussin, from the 


chisel of Brian, recently erected in the square of An- 
delys, his birthplace, in Normandy, France. It has 
been much admired for its severe simplicity, and the 
bold and masterly style of its execution. Nicholas 
Poussin was born in 1594, and was descended of a 
noble bat poor family. Although his early masters, 
both in his native place and in Paris, were men of lit- 
tle merit, still his own genius and industry enabled 
him to make rapid progress as an historical and land- 
scape painter. In 1624 he went to Italy, and had the 
good fortune at Rome to receive the friendship of the 
t Marini, who inspired him with a taste for the 
Featian poets, from whose works he derived inspiration 
and subjects. The death of Marini left him without 
& patron, and he was forced to sell his pictures for in- 
considerable prices. Without giving way to discour- 
agement, however, he pursued, with indefatigable in- 
dustry, the study of geometry, perspective, architec- 
ture, anatomy, and other sciences necessary to success 
in the highest walks of art. His conversation, his 
walks and his reading were all biased by the grand 
object of his life. In his figures he copied the antique, 
and he modelled statues and reliefs with such skill 
that, had he chosen, he might certainly have risen to 
eminence as a sculptor. In his landscapes he copied 
nature. All his works show much study, and every 
object introduced has a purpose. After severe strug- 
les with poverty, he finally found liberal patrons in 
‘ardinal Barberini and the cavalier Cassiano del 
Pozzo, for whom he painted. the celebrated “ Seven 
Sacraments.” These works gave him a reputation in 
France, and procured from Cardinal Richelieu an in- 
vitation to paint the great gallery of the Louvre. 
Louis XIII. appointed him his first painter, with a 
pension of 3000 livres. Poussin reached Paris in 
1640, and executed numerous works, particularly 
Scripture pieces, but he was much harassed by his 
enemies. The painter Jacques Fouquiers had been 
employed to decorate the Louvre gallery with views of 
the principal cities of France, and the architect, Men- 
cier, had heaped it with meretricious ornaments. Pous- 
sin found himself under the necessity of beginning his 
labors by the removal of theirs. He also had to con- 
tend against the whole school of Simon Vouet, who 
was protected by the queen, and against the false taste 
of his countrymen, who preferred a theatrical and 
showy style to the classical beauties which Poussin 
had learned in Italy to admire and imitate. Weary 
with the struggle against bad taste and unrelenting 
enmity, Poussin returned to Rome in 1642, and died 
there in 1665, at the age of seventy-one, after a life 
conscientiously devoted to his art. Although Logis 
X1V. allowed him to retain his post and pension, yet 
he never became rich ; his disinterestedness made him 


‘MODE OF DOMESTIC SERVICE TO AN EASTERN RAJAH AND PRINCESS. 


neglect the opportnnity of becoming wealthy, and he 
labored more Tor fame than money, Fall of venera- 
tion for the ancients, he aspired to the lofty ideal which 
he observed in them, His drawing is remarkably cor- 
rect, his composition judicious, dignified and noble. 
His invention was rich; his style grand and heroic. 
His expression approaches that of Raphael, and he 
has been styled, not inaptly, the French Raphael. His 
merits were due to his own efforts. Poussin had 
studied the works of Titian, but his later productions 
are inferior to his earlier in color, because in the later 
part of his career, he gave his principal attention to 
the design. He has been censured for a too studied 
arrangement and a too great propensity to episodes ; 
too much uniformity in the air, attitudes and expres- 
sion of his figures ; an excessive fullness in his dra- 
pery, and too small proportions in his figures, faults 
which may have been owing to his close imitations ot 
his favorite antiques. But notwithstanding these 
faults, Poussin ranks as high as many of the celebra- 
ted Italian masters. Among his most celebrated works 
are the Seven Sacraments, the Deluge, Germanicus, 
the Captive of Jerusalem, the Plague of the Philistines, 
Rebecca, the Adulteress, the Infant Moses, Moses 
bringing Water from the Rock, the Worship of the 
Golden Calf, John Baptizing in the Wilderness, and 
many beautiful landscapes. Poussin not only studied 
every vestige of antiquity at Rome and its environs, 
with the greatest assiduity while young, but he fol- 
lowed the practice through life. It was Tis delight to 
spend every hour he could spare at the different villas 
in the neighborhood of Rome, where he enjoyed the 
unrivalled landscape surrounding that city—so much 
dignified by the noble works of ancient days that 
every hill is classical and the very trees have a poetic air, 
which those who have not felt can scarcely understand. 
EASTERN DOMESTIC SERVICE, 

The accompanying picture will serve to show both 
the style of costume worn by the princes of the East 
and the manner in which ef are approached by 
their vassals. The potentate herein sketched {is a 
Rajah of Benares, and the young lady is his daughter. 
The old potentate blazes with gems, and the princess - 
also wears a magnificent head-gear, glittering with did- 
monds. An attendant, reverently kneeling, is proffering 
a basket of flowers—‘“ sweets to the sweet !’’—while 
another is seated on the floor beside her, with clasped 
hands, like the worshipper in the presence of his idol. 
The servility of the lower classes in the East to their 
rulers is a striking characteristic. “To hear is to 
obey.” It is almost inconceivable to us with whom 
the chief magistrate is only the servant of the people 
accessible to all, and treated to severer criticism an 
to harsher judgment than if he had never risen from 
the ranks to eminence and station. 
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